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Fault-finding by itself is not criticism. Uniess a 
man sees the merits as well as the defects in any per- 
son or thing which he would estimate, he is unable to 
judge wisely concerning it ; and a critic is primarily 
a judge. It requires less ability to perceive defects 
than to perceive merits. The lowest order of human 
intellect is fully sufficient for fault-finding. One of 
the surest signs of intellectual superiority is shown in 
a recognition of special worth where defects are promi- 
nent. A habit of fault-finding marks the inferiority 
of the fault-finder. 


Most persons like to be on the winning side. If 
they have ventured to prophesy they like to have 
events turn out as they predicted ; if they have an 
opinion, a judgment, they like circumstances and 
time to justify it. There is one sure way for some 
persons to attain this end, and that is—to grumble. 
“In argument,” says Mrs. Jackson, “the grumbler 
has the best of it. It is more than probable that 
things are as he says. But why say it? Why make 
four miseries out of three? If the three be already 
unbearable, so much the worse.” The grumbler 


1 No one, indeed, can afford to ignore that which is 








usually has the better of us, because, if he says what is 
not so, it is easy to tell him of his mistake; but if he 
says what is so, it is not so pleasant to tell him that 
he is grumbling. 


That which “does not specially interest” a par- 
ticular person may be the very thing which that per- 
son needs to interest himself in. A wholesome teach- 
ing for the guidance of any class is not likely to be a 
useless teaching for humanity at large. Take, for 
instance, a_discussion of child-nature or child-nur- 
ture. One who has no children of his own, or who is 
not even a Sunday-school teacher, is likely to think 
that there is nothing in such a subject for him. But 
no one can study the nature of the child without 
becoming better acquainted with the nature of man. 
Even if he does not go so deeply into character study 
as this might imply, the quickening of his powers of | 
observation and discernment, and the enlargement of 
his sympathies by these means, which he would ignore, 
because “ not in his line,” make him more of a man 
for any subject which does personally interest him, 





calculated to elevate and develop any class of persons. 
Though one be not exteriorly an active partner in the 
business of aiding children or meg, his own business 
cannot suffer by his being made, through any good 
agency, a keener-minded, better-hearted man. 


It requires more ability to preach to the young 
and the ignorant than to preach to the mature and 
well instructed. In both cases the truth to be im- 
pressed is the same; but in the one case the truth 
can be stated without extra attention being given to 
its clearness and simplicity of expression, and to its 
helpful illustration ; while in the other case an added 
demand is made on the powers of the preacher to | 
bring down the grandest thought to the comprehen- | 
sion of the simple-minded, and to enforce it by fitting | 
illustrations and practical applications. A man of | 
moderate ability can do fairly well, without ward 
right hard intellectual work, in preaching what he 
calls his “ best sermons” to an intelligent congrega- 
tion, and he is very likely to think that he is gaining 
and growing by sermon-writing of this sort. But if 
he were called on to reproduce those very sermons in 
a style suited to the comprehension of children and 
plain, uneducated people, he would have to gain and 
grow prodigiously before he could compass that task. 
And here is where many a fresh graduate from the 
theological seminary makes the mistake of his life by | 
seeking a congregation of educated hearers, who can 
comprehend his theological commonplaces and his 
new Bible studies just as he would naturally deliver 
them, instead of taking a congregation of plainer 
people whose needs call for an outgiving of himself 
in their behalf beyond anything he has yet had ex- 
perience of. In an address before the Yale theologi- 
cal students, thé Rev. Dr. John Hall of New York | 
said that his first sermons were prepared for a very | 
plain people in a missionary district in the west of | 
Ireland ; and that those same sermons, in substance, | 
were afterwards found suited to his cultivated audi- | 
ence in his Fifth Avenue Church. Love was the | 
basis of those sermons,—love for God’s truth, and love 
for those to whom the preacher bore that truth. He 














had no special thought of his own intellectual prog- 
ress as he was studying and preaching ; therefore he 
was making true progress all the time. The young 
preacher who is planning for his own growth in 
knowledge, instead of planning for his own outgiving 
of love as a preacher, cannot grow, although he may 
be puffed up more and more. “ Knowledge puffeth 
up, but love buildeth up.” Therefore choose love. 





HEARING IN ONE’S OWN LANGUAGE, 


What a jargon of sounds comes into a traveler’s 
ear as he walks through the streets of the Chinese 
quarter of a Pacific coast city, or as he paces the cor- 
ridor of a cosmopolitan hotel on the continent of 
Europe, or as he moves among the bazars of Cairo 
or Damascus! The words that he hears about him 
are not words. The persons who are speaking bring 
themselves into no relations with him by their 
utterances. A people of strange lips, of strange 
speech, and of a strange tongue, are strangers in- 
deed, and one who is with them longs for the sound 
of words in his own language. Sympathy {fn inter- 
course is largely dependent on a mutual understand- 
ing of a common speech, and, unless two persons can 
communicate with each other in a language that is 
their own by birth or by toilsome study, they must 
remain as strangers. 

The beginning of discord in our rejuvenated natu- 
ral world, after earth’s purging by the deluge, was 
in men’s inability to understand each other’s words, 
When “ the whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech,” men were banded together with a com- 
mon purpose and a common work; but when they 
could no longer “ understand one another’s speech,” 
they were practically unable to think together or to 
work together, and soon they were scattered “ abroad 
upon the face of all the earth.” wAnd there was no 
longer any hope of union or of sympathy among men 
as men all the world over, until a new era was ushered 
in, when the disciples of Jesus in that upper chamber 
in Jerusalem “ were all filled with the Holy Spirit,” 
and “every man heard them speaking in his own 
language.” No wonder that they wondered, as they 
saw this new state of things, and as they said : “ How 
hear we every man in our own language, wherein we 
were born? Parthians and Medes and Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappa- 
docia, in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, in Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
and sojourners from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, 
Cretans and Arabians, we do hear them speaking in 
our tongues the mighty works of God.” The curse 
of Babel was lified by the blessing af Pentecost. By 
the power of the Holy Spirit men could now speak 
to strangers in their own language; and from that 
day to this Christianity has iad force and possibility 
in this direction. 

He who made man understands man, and can speak 
to man in man’s own language. Hence it is that the 
Bible, as the word of God, comes home to man as no 
other book in the world can. A business man in a 
New England community had been accustomed to 
attend church regularly, without having any deep 
personal interest in the truths taught there. But 
there came a time when he was in financial stress, 
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and all that he had been living for seemed to fail 
him utterly. Coming back from church on a Sun- 
day afternoon, with his head whirling in distress over 
his condition and prospects, he opened the Bible to 
see if he could find anything helpful there. Almost 
the first passage that met his eyes seemed to be spoken 
to himself directly, in his present emergency. He 
was amazed, and he marveled, at hearing, as it were, 
words of truth spoken to him in his own language ; 
and because of the fitness and intelligibility of those 
words he believed in their Author, and was ready to 
trust himself to him utterly and forever. 

As it is with the business man, so it is with the 
farmer, and with the fisherman, and with the sailor, 
and with the factory hand, and with the house ser- 
vant, and with the student, and with the man in any 
profession or occupation or walk in life. God's 
Spirit speaks to him, in the Bible, in his own lan- 
guage, in which he was born or in which he has 
been trained. And that which is true of the Bible 
so far, is not true of any other book in the world. 
Other books are as Babel to men, while the Bible is 
as Pentecost. Every book may reach some one, or 
some class, but the Bible alone comes home to every 
man and to all classes, 

He who would speak to his fellow-man sympa- 
thetically and intelligibly, must be filled with the 
Spirit, and must speak in the power of the Spirit. 
The work of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
was in and through the disciples of Jesus, not directly 
upon the outside unbelievers. The disciples, all of 
them Galileans, spoke “with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance;” and those who heard 
them were amazed at the ability of these Galileans 
to speak in the various languages of their various 
hearers. From that day to this, he who has pro- 
claimed God’s truth in simplest directness and in great- 
est power to the individual hearer, has always been a 
preacher filled with the Spirit. No high scholarship, 
no rich experience in the ways of human thought and 
action, no warmth of personal feeling, no uninspired 
tact and skill, can enable a man to speak right home 
to the heart of his every hearer, in the familiar tones 
of his realest home life, as the Holy Spirit can give 
him the power to do. If more of our pseachers were 
filled with the Spirit, more of their hearers would 
hear understandingly, and would be ready to respond 
to the appeals that came home to them intelligibly in 
persuasive tones. 

.A prominent clergyman in Boston, some years 
ago, had a plain-spoken country pastor visit him, 
and he invited him to address his people at their 
mid-week meeting in their chapel. The visiting 
preacher was so familiar in his mode of speech, and 
in the style of illustrations used by him, that the 
city pastur was quite disturbed lest his cultivated 
city congregation should take offense at these viola- 
tions of rhetorical good taste and of conventional pro- 
prieties, Buta few days later there came a prominent 
member of that congregation to his pastor, in an earnest 
desire for rest to his soul in Christ ; and when asked 
as to the cause of his interest in this matter, he re- 


ferred to the homely words of that country preacher, | 


who had evidently spoken right to his heart in the 
language in which he had been trained, as he had 
not been spoken to from that pulpit before. When 
the pastor told this story to a friend, he said: “ I'll 
never again distrust God’s Spirit in the guiding of 
God’s servants as his preachers. I had written more 


than one sermon for the express purpose of reaching | 


that one man in my congregation ; but here he was 
réached by one plain sentence from a plain man whom 
God's Spirit guided.” 

It is not homeliness of speech, any more than it is 
stateliness of speech, that the Holy Spirit uses as a 
means of reaching the individual hearer of God’s 
truth. But it is the open heart of the believing 
preacher that God is ready to fill with the Spirit, as 
a means of speaking from God to the soul in that 
soul’s native language. Without this power of the 
Spirit, there is no true power in preacher or speaker 
er worker for Christ. With this power, any preacher 





or speaker or worker can say words for Christ that 
shall come home to the heart of hearts of the hearer, 
in the language into which he was born, and in which 
his soul has been reared. Oh for the Spirit’s power 
for all of us in all our labors for Christ and for souls! 





‘NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How many unanswerable questions suggest themselves 
concerning any Bible narrative that is under examina- 
tion! And how little gain there would be if all these 
questions could be answered by study! An inquiring 
pastor from Massachusetts is puzzled over Daniel in the 
lion’s den, and he has his favorite inferences, as well as 
his questions, on points where the text gives no clear 
light. He says: 

A question of Professor Amos R. Wells has suggested the in- 
quiry, “‘How does he know that the lions ‘‘ ate the nobles”? 
We read that the lions tore them te pieces. If they really ate 
the satraps, how could they pick out them among the wives 
and children? for they could not have eaten them all,—some 
three hundred in all, according to the account or inferences. 
How fierce those lions must have been after their restraint! 
The “ roaring lion,’’—how fierce he will be after his thousand 
years of imprisonment; but he will be eaten up at last, and no 
tears will be shed. How far must the very presence of Daniel 
have caused the lions to quail in silence? Did not God work 
in some way through Daniel, though the “angel” doubtless 
was Christ? : 

That letter combines the peculiarities of the literaliz- 
ing, the spiritualizing, and the surmising schools of 
biblical criticism; and it shows how easy it would be to 
lose all the good of any Bible lesson by giving too close 
attention to its unessential details. We cannot be sure 
that the lions “‘ate the nobles,” nor yet that they “ tore 
them to pieces.” Itis said that the lions “‘ brake all their 
bones in pieces;” but it is not said that the skin was 
broken in this process. The nobles may have worn 
shoulder-straps, or cross-belts, to distinguish them from 
their wives and children; as Daniel was said, by a pic- 
ture showman, to be distinguishable from the lions, in 
his picture, “‘ by having a green cotton umbrella under 
his arm.” There may have been “three hundred in 
all” of the party thrown into the den, and there may 
have been twice as many lions. We do not Know. It 
would be prudent to assume any given number, in either 
case, in proof of ou® preconceived theory. But has our 
Massachusetts friend any reason for claiming that “ the 
roaring lion” is to “‘be eaten up at last,” if the nobles in 
the Bible story were not eaten up? And is it more than 
a surmise that “‘the angel” who stopped the mouths of 
the lions was the Son of God? If, indeed, He was there, 
would he have needed any help from Daniel’s dignified 
presence to overawe the wild beasis? In short, can we 
have any actual proof on any one of these points, or do 
we need it? 


Bible chronology involves questions that are no more 
likely to be settled at once than the current questions in 
Bible theology. And it is a comfort to know that out- 
side of both these realms of dispute there is enough of 
unquestioned truth in the Book of books'to guide every 
longing soul to the Source of infinite wisdom and of 
eternal rest.. Meanwhile, there is a gain to the intelli- 
gent and fair-minded scholar in honest study into the 
disputed realms of Bible chronology and Bible the- 
ology. A Canadian reader, who would like to reconcile 
all the facts of Egyptian chronology with those of Bible 
chronology, has this to say on the subject: 

Would it come within your province to answer a question 
concerning the antiquity of the pyramids, about which authori- 
ties so disagree? Amelia B. Edwards, in “‘ Up the Nile,’ says, | 
with regard to the platform pyramid at Sakkarah, that, if 
Egyptologists are right in ascribing it to the fourth king of the 
first dynasty, then it had been standing from five to seven hun- 
dred years when Cheops began his at Gizeh, and that it was 
“two thousand years old when Abraham was born.” Are we 
to infer from this that the pyramid or pyramids survived the 





flood ? or is the date of the flood to be put back to precede that 

period? What is the theory that best explains the mechanical | 
and mathematical skill required to build such a pile in that | 
early history of the world ? 
tion, or —? 


Is it the theory of divine inspira- 
With present knowledge, which pyramid B con- 
sidered oldest in the order of time? I suppose that Petrie is | 
the best accepted authority on the pyramids; but he does not | 
touch the subject of chronology, and I do got know where to 
turn for the latest reliable source of information, excepting ‘to | 
that living encyclopedia—the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, 

But what was the precise date of the Deluge? The 
Bible says nothing that settles that question, therefore 
all of us can feel free to have it settled by outside evi- 
dence. As to the date of Abraham's call from the far 
East, it would seem, from the disclosures of Assyrian 





monuments, to have been from say 1950 to 2000 B.C., 
which is not far from the estimated date as suggested by 


‘Archbishop Ussher, and given in the margins of many 


of our English Bibles. The Assyrian monuments seem 
to prove beyond dispute that there was a king of Babel 
as early as 3800 B.C., and as the Bible declares that 
Babel was built after the Deluge, this would put back 
the days of Noah to fully 2000 before the days of Abra- 
ham, Therefore there is nothing in the Bible record 
that forbids our accepting the date of an Egyptian pyra- 
mid as early as that. Miss Edwards ,Bives fairly the 
opinions of Egyptian scholars on these points. The 
pyramids of Saqqara are supposed to be the oldest in 
Egypt. As tothe knowledge and skill which were re- 
quisite for the building of the great structures in Egypt, 
there seems to be no difficulty in reconciling their exis- 
tence with the Bible story of man’s origin; but if it be 
one’s theory that man was on a low intellectual and 
moral plane at that time, it is not so easy to explain these 
signs of man’s high attainment, And it is certainly a 
remarkable fact in this connection that the oldest monu- 
ments of Egypt show the best work, and the freest hand, 
in art. 





MY BURDEN-BEARER. 
BY PHILIP E. HOWARD. 


Under the sun of an Eastern noon 

I watched the flowrets droop and swoon ; 
The rippling streams grew silent arid dry, 
While over all was the burning sky. 


Out on the dusty caravan road, 

A man, bowed down with a wearisome load, 
Wended his way up the stony hill, 

And paused near me by the dying rill. 


“Where is thy beast, O friend? ” I cried. 
“Thy burden is great, and in thy side 

A grievous wound! Nor is it meet 

That man should journey with piercéd feet.” 


Erect he stood with infinite grace; 

A glad smile rested upon his face. 

“My burden,” he answered, “ no beast can bear, 
It matters not how the sun may glare. 


“The Father deemeth it wise and best 

On me the sins of the world shall rest. 
Knowest thou not the blessed sign,— 

This wound, and these piercéd feet of mine?” 


“Master!” I cried, with outstretched hand,— 

But alone I stood on the desert sand ; 

And my ery was caught by a mighty wind : 

“ Master, oh, would that I had not sinned! ”’ 
Philadelphia. 





REPLACING THE TAVERN. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


Much objection, some of it just, has been made to the 
suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford that the preset 
type of tavern will continue with us until the Church 
takes the matter in hand by opening places where light 
wines and beers will be furnished, and the environment 
made*such as to favor moderation rather than excess. 
But even those who reject the proposal to associate the 
Church with any kind of traffic in intoxicants may find 
food for thought in the suggestion. As Auguste Comte 
truly says, “ Nothing is destroyed until it has been re- 
placed.” The worst institution that manages to main- 
tain itself in existence, does so through its correspon- 
dence to some human need. It therefore never will be 
enough simply to wage war for its suppression. The 
true method of reform is to discover what is this need, 
and to provide for its satisfaction in some unobjection- 
able way. 

The tavern corresponds to two needs, of which only 
one shall be discussed here. We shall pass over the 
spiritual necessity for escape from the dull-gray mo- 
notony of. life, which alcohol supplies in a most objec- 


| tionable way, and which can be fully furnished only by 


communion with the Spirit of God. It isa relatively 
lower and social need that we now have in mind. 

It is not so many centuries since the peoples of Northern 
| Europe were living in large social groups, called by the 
| sociologists ‘ ‘extended [or artificial} families.” The old 
halls of our forefathers were built to accommodate such 
groups. In them gentle and simple, rich and poor, 
dwelt together in a free and equal fashion, and the long 
winter evenings were spent around a common fire, and 
in telling stories (sagas), propounding riddles, singiug 
songs, and discussing the news of the neighborhood. 
Welcome was the traveler from beyond seas, who could 
tell of what was happening in neighbor countries; not 
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less the gleeman and the saga-teller, whose mental re- 
sources made the time pass cheerfully. It was a rough, 
unkempt life asa whole, and the ale and mead-horn circu- 
lated far too much, often leading,to quarrels and blood- 
Shed. But it was full of rude, hearty enjoyment, and it 
tended to bring out in every member of the group what 
capacity he had for the entertainment of his fellows. 
And it was a life which well suited the naturally melan- 
choly character of the Northern European races, by 
keeping them in that constant social contact which held 
melancholia at arm’s length. 

The transition from this extended family to the natural 
family began with the abolition of private war, which 
made the larger group no longer needful for defense, 
and with the architectural improvements which fol- 
lowed the invention of jhe chimney in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The body of retainers was broken up. The old 
democratic freedom of intercourse ceased. Household 
service came down gradually to the level of a commer- 
cial relation. The house became the residence of the 
natural family and its necessary attendants. 

But the change was effected very slowly, and at dif- 
ferent rates in different regions. It took place so re- 
cently that survivals of the mental and social habits, 
which belonged to the earlier social order, abound on every 
hand. Especially is this true of the male sex, who have 
a much fainter interest in the finer shades of social life 
than women have. The rich man’sclub and the poor 
man’s tavern, the “lodge” and the beneficial society, 
are all heirs of the old company of the hall, which gath- 
ered around the same fire. Rightly or wrongly, men do 
want a wider social circle for their daily life than the 
household circle furnishes, If they are wrong, it may be 
advisable and possible to wean them, in the course of 
time, from this desire; but in planning for their present, 
we must take into account what the force of heredity 
and habit have made them. 

For a long time the Church did supply this need, 
although not in a way like Dr. Rainsford’s proposal, 
The church building of the Middle Ages was a relatively 
warm and well-lighted building, in which every man 
was welcome, not only to say his prayers, but to meet 
his friends. Only the chancel was consecrated, and thus 
debarred from uses called secular. The communal meet- 
ings in France were held in the naves of the churches. 
In Iceland, hay was stored there in bad weather. In 
London, St. Paul’s was the common exchange for the 
transaction of business. It was Archbishop Laud who 
in England introduced the idea of consecrating the 
whole church equally with the chancel. 

Traces of this earlier freedom lingered on even where 
the church building was not open on weele-days. The 
Sunday assemblage had many uses besides worship. 
The “crack in the kirkyard” is a noted feature of old 
Scotch life. It finds its exact parallel in the Norwegian 
parishes, where everybody attends church who wishes to 
know what is going on. So in New England the old 
meeting-houses were the social centers of the towns. 
They must be large and spacious, even when the com- 
municant membership was but small. In modern times 
with three times as many communicants in a town, there 
is less need of church room. As one townsman was 
heard to say: “ Going to meetin’ is not what it used to 
be. Why, you ean’t find the price of oats at our meetin’- 
house now!” The change probably has been due to the 
greater strictness of manners, which has been one of the 
fruits of the Great Awakening. 

The tavern, then, on its sociological side, is a survival 
of a social order which has passed away, but has left deep 
marks of its influence on popularcharacter. Itisasocial 
misfortune that the gregarious instinct has come to be 
associated with drink, whether of the kinds Dr. Rains- 
ford would allow, or of the heavier sorts that are most 
used. How to sever the two things is a social problem. 
Thus far drinking has managed to associate with itself 
a great deal that is innocently attractive to men gene- 
rally. Is it not possible to associate the same things 
with abstinence from intoxicating drink? This is the 
real question on which Dr. Rainsford touches in a way 
so unsatisfactory to most of us. 

In our great cities this question is especially pressing. 
A very large proportion of our young men are not house- 
holders. Multitudes of them are the drift from country 
to city, and they live largely in lodgings. A political 
census of a down-town ward of Philadelphia showed that 
a majority of the actual voters were lodgers, who, in the 
English system of household suffrage, would have no 
vote at all. The boarding-house has a weak hold on 
them. The women who keep it often are anxious to get 
rid of them between supper-time and bed-time. If they 
lave no acquaintance with whom they can idle away an 


* 

evening, they are too apt to gravitate to the one place 
where they are heartily welcome, but where the welcome 
is associated with the use of strong drink, card-playing, 
coarse jesting, and other demoralizing surroundings. 

For this class, certainly, the tavern must be replaced, 
if it is to be destroyed. And the replacement must be 
by an institution which recognizes the freedom of social 
intercourse up to the most liberal bound that good sense 
will sanction.. A reading-room, where smoking and 
talking are tabooed, will never compete with the tavern. 
A gathering-place where any religious propaganda is 
practiced, is equally at a disadvantage. The tavern 
must be our norm in the matter. The tavern divested 
of drink, gambling, and coarseness, will be the success- 
ful rival of the tavern, 

Philadelphia, 





A WELSH BIBLE TRANSLATOR’S 
MEMORIAL. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, 


From the mountains and valleys—near and far—of 
“Wild Wales” thousands of people belonging to the 
Principality gathered on the 22d of April last, in brilliant 
weather, to join in the ceremony of unveiling Bishop 
Morgan’s Memorial at St. Asaph, North Wales, and in 
commemorating the Tercentenary of the publication of 
the Holy Scriptures in the Welsh tongue. The paucity 
of monuments in Wales to its national heroes and bene- 
factors lent additional pleasure to so unique an event. 
A site had been chosen, probably the one from which 
rose the old churchyard cross of bygone days, within the 
close, and in front of St. Asaph Cathedral. Of this 
venerable ecclesiastical structure the gifted scholar was 
bishop in his later years, and at the time of its decay gen- 
erously gave his scanty yet entire means for its restora- 
tion. In order to mark a nation’s affection for Bishop 
Morgan’s grand undertaking an elegant monument has 
been erected, octagonal in style, uniting the model of a 
Queen Eleanor’s cross and the famous Martyrs’ Memorial 
Monument at Oxford. “The whole stands thirty feet high, 
built of red stone, consisting of three stories, mounted 
on a flight of steps. Some eight feet from the base are 
eight niches, and in these, on pedestals, in the middle 
story, eight statues in white stone; the principal one, 
facing the street, being that of Bishop William Morgan, 
clad in robe, cap, and miter, of sixteenth-century design, 
and in his hand an outspread volume of the Bible. The 
remaining seven comprise the figures of the bishops and 
divines who assisted the bishop both in his magnum opus 
and minor translations. These worthies, arrayed in cos- 
tume according to their episcopal rank, are: Bishops 
Richard Davies and Parry, Dean Goodman, Dr. John 
Davies, Edmund Prys, Huet, and Salesbury. Except a 
replica from Goodman’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
and a not very authentic original of Prys, the portraits 
have in a sense been “invented.” The top story has the 
shape of an open lantern, with a grill of iron, over which 
rises a cross, Very heartily and patriotically have the 
different sections of the Welsh civil and religious com- 
munities contributed to the fund in praise of a glorious 
pioneer of the everlasting Word. 

So meager are the preserved details of Bishop Mor- 
gan’s life that they can only be traced in barest outline. 
A haze of uncertainty rests upon the actual year of his 
birth, his father’s name, and that of his first tutor. Im- 
mediately after taking his degree at the university, 
William Morgan was sent to minister to the spiritual 
necessities of his fellow-countrymen in the lonely and 
remote village of Llanrhaiadr-yn-Moch. Through what 
channel or from what fount of inspiration the “ still, 
small yoice” Jaid upon him the heaven-born obligation 
of translating the Scriptures lies enshrouded in mystery. 
There, amidst the discharge of his parish functions as 
vicar, he began his noble enterprise. With a requisite 
seclusion, and, in spite of the unkindly accusations of 
some of the parishioners, he could doubtless feel : 

“O God-like isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain.” 
The scholarly clergyman was next preferred to Llandaff, 
and ultimately to the bishopric of St. Asaph, where he 
continued and completed his blessed work of providing 
the treasure of the living Word for Welshmen in their 
own musical speech. Bishop Morgan died a poor man, 
no monument marking the place where he sleeps, Ear- 
nest search has in vain been made throughout his diocese 
for some portrait or delineations of his features. Says a 
former dean of St. Asaph: “‘ These, and the sorrows he 
endured, the trials he overcame, and the rewards he 
received for his gigantic work, are only to be found in 





the archives of heaven.” 


In the absence of these records, which may some day 
be discovered, it is still not impossible from the materials 
which have escaped the wrecks of time, to depict the 
salient features of Bishop Morgan’s character. He was 
a man of clear and vigorous mind, who handled his 
mother-tongue with all the skill of one knowing and 
loving it well. His correspondence shows a robust per- 
sonality, yielding to the guidance of conscience in prefer- 
ence to the policy of expediency. Of his generosity 
sufficient evidence is afforded. Especially notable were 
the disbursements from his purse for the renovation of 
the churches in his diocese; while, on the other hand, 
his monumental labors puppose ‘him to have been en- 
dowed with iron will, profound faith, and erudite re- 
sources, such as rare souls possess, “ whose thoughts 
enrich the blood of the world.” The crown of these 
qualities was Bishop Morgan’s humility and unaffected 
modesty, shown in the Preface to his translation, where 
he returns, in eloquent terms, his thanks to the friends 
who had assisted him in accomplishing the object of his 
life’s toil. 

When, in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
Bishop Morgan commenced his translation of the Scrip- 
tures “in the vulgar tongue,” Wales was in a deplorable 
spiritual condition. Of books there were scarcely any, 
and those very little read. The Bible, written in Greek, 
Latin, and English, was beyond the masses in Wales. 
It was through the clergy alone that any knowledge 
could be obtained, and on the testimony of their suc- 
cessors they were incompetent for the sacred office. The 
religious state of Wales three centuries back was uni- 
versally at so low an ebb that its needs were even greater 
than in the distant, shadowy past, when Asaph and Ken- 
tigern left the walls of the ancient city of St. Asaph to 
spread the tidings of the kingdom of God. With this 
oppressive burden on the land and its inhabitants, Bishop 
Morgan, keenly recognizing the difficulties which pre- 
vented the spiritual emancipation of the nation, was con- 
strained to begin his God-given mission. It is perhaps 
deserving of mention that between Bishop Morgan and 
the Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala—a Welshman, and the 
founder of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the two 
greatest men Wales has produced—there is a remarkable 
coincidence regarding the initiation and progress of their 
respective crusades for the circulation of the. Book of 
Life. Filled with deep sorrow at the ignorance and un- 
godliness of his countrymen, Charles of Bala was fired 
with a lofty consecration,—a nation’s enlightenment 
through the Scriptures, At the outset he had no pre- 
concerted plan or system; he simply followed step by 
step the directions of Providence and the ways of cir- 
cumstance. He began to teach the people himself, then 
he established a kind of college in his own house, and 
afterwards, Wicliffe-like, sent forth teachers to teach the 
people the truths of Holy Writ. Similarly, from first to 
last, Bishop Morgan was eminently an instructor of men, 
a patient shepherd, an excellent preacher, and a factor 
in the national life of his day, who could not fail to per- 
ceive that, as the circle of light widened around him, 
there was a wider circle of darkness to penetrate which 
would become his unfaltering ambition. 

It is pathetic to learn of the obstacles and enemies at 
Bishop Morgan’s door. As in the lives of the great ser- 
vants of humanity who labor for the coming time, the 
bishop was misapprehended by his neighbors and 
parishioners. When vicar of Lianrhaiadr, he was re- 
garded as a most unsociable man, whose absorption in 
his library caused him to neglect visiting his parishioners, 
Complaints grew in volume, and were presented to 
Bishop Hughes of St. Asaph. Stoically the bishop dis- 
regarded them. Undeterred, the accusants carried their 
appeal before Archbishop Whitgift; and, on hearing of 
this, the vicar—poor fellow !—in his alarm visited Whit- 
gift, in order to state his own case. The archbishop 
discerned the literary geniusof his visitor, and, greatly 
to his credit, urged him to finish the Books of Moses. 
If possible, subsequently, Morgan was desired to proceed 
with the remaining portions of the Old Testament. 
One episode of the visit is to the effect that Whitgift in- 
quired of his friend whether he knew Welsh as well as 
Hebrew, to which the naive reply was made, “ You may 
be sure that I understand my mother’s tongue better 
than any other tongue.” Thus fortified, the translator 
resumed his labors ardently and devoutly. Regardless 
of local hindrances, it was of Morgan emphatically true: 

“For where he fixt his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he will’d, and bore it thro’.”’ 
And, by the time of his preferments, successively to 
Llandaff and St. Asaph, he was well advanced with the 
translation. 





Bishop Morgan was inspired by the purest of motives, 
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—love of country and of God. Before his day, the law of 
the land which required that the Bible should be trans- 
lated into Welsh tarried a dead letter. This fact covers 
his achievement with distinction. By 1588 the Welsh 
version was concluded,—a date much earlier than the 
_ translating of the Bible into Irish by Bedell in 1640, or 
Stewart's translation, in 1736, of the New Testament, in 
Scottish Gaelic. The Welsh translation, effected direct 
from the original tongues, passed through repeated 
editions, Such a triumph is more significant when the 
age, one of prevailing darkness, is remembered. Warmly 
as Welshmen appreciate the services of the group of 
learned men who brought out, in 1611, the Authorized 
Version of the Bible in English, they are proud of their 
countryman who, practically single-handed, gave to his 
people a masterpiece which is scarcely inferior in clear- 
ness, beauty, and fidelity, to-the English Bible. The 
late Bishop Thir)wall, it is said, made ita rule to con- 
sult his Welsh copy on all questions of biblical exegesis, 
while in the desire expressed in certain parts of Wales, 
at the present day, for a revision of the Welsh New Tes- 
tament, unstinted tributes are rendered to the marvelous 
accuracy of the Welsh Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment section, which anticipated not a few of the changes 
made in the English revision some years ago. 

The influence of Bishop Morgan’s translation has been 
enormous, justifying the eulogy of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph that the man who gave Welshmen a Bible in 
their own language had a claim upon their gratitude 
national in extent and permanent in time. From that 
work dated the bulk of Welsh literature, chiefly theo- 
logical, the indestructibility of the Welsh native tongue, 
the existence of national unity, the rise of popular edu- 
cation, the restoratiow of morals, and, crowning all, the 
advance of religious life. The strength, vitality, fervor, 
and eminence of religion in Wales, emanated from the 
Book, in reverence for which Welshmen were not sur- 
passed by any other nation possessing the Divine Record. 
All honor, therefore, is due to Bishop Morgan, who, by 
sheer industry, quenchless ardor, and, albeit, prophetic 
mind, toiled onward under a sky often obscured with 
clouds, that he might be a servant of the faith and of 
posterity. 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





VACATION RELIGION. 
BY ALICE ARMSTRONG, 


A temporary cessation of usual occupation, a new 
environment of place and people, and, above all, a partial 
release from responsibility, are large considerations in 
needed recreation. 

To gain the fullest benefits of the change, should reli- 
gion also take a vacation along with occupation? The 
question is thus openly and blankly asked because an af- 
firmative answer is practically given by so many Christian 
people. It was emphatically announced by one, last 
summer, that it was “a matter of conscience with her 
not to attend church during the vacation.” Possibly the 
statement was actually true that her conscience did not 
upbraid her for failing to keep the Scripture injunction, 
“not to forsake the assembling of yourselves together ;” 
but the training of such a conscience away from Bible 
standards of thought and action must have been very 
perverse before she could justify herself by an appeal to 
her conscience in plain disobedience to the commands of 
God. This mentor can become a very unsafe guide un- 
less educated on strictly Bible principles. If leaders 
of religious thought openly avow sentiments which are 
utterly subversive of God’s express commands, what may 
be expected of the thoughtless multitude only too ready 
to accept such teaching as an opiate to a fast dulling 
conscience ? 

Non-attendance upon the little seaside or mountain vil- 
lage chapel is not a purely personal concern, ending with 
the hsrm inflicted upon one’s self, grave though that re- 
sponsibility may be. The hard-working pastor of possibly 
a sluggish little flock has a right to expect that he will be 
reinforced by the Christian summer visitor, at least by 
his presence, if not by more active effort. And yet, such 
pastors have often been brought to feel that summer ad- 
ditions to the population have been hindrances to the 
cause of religion. Not the avowedly worldly have done 
the injury, but those known to be Christians; for their 

utter indifference has depressed the pastor who needed a 
fresh stimulus, and a bad example has been set the 
native congregation, who are prone to look up to “ city 
folks” with respect and admiration. Missionaries to 
foreign lands make this same indefensible charge against 
English-speaking residents—their lives are an open re- 


. 
the “ Jesus religion.” No man liveth to himself at home 
or abroad, 

Near a mountain hotel—too distant from any church 
for attendance—a little school-house invited the guests 
to worship God by aiding a Sunday-school service. The 
house was poor and meager in its accomodations, and the 
congregations were slim and straggling, after the fashion 
which obtains in many country districts. One instinc- 
tively feels that a little dynamite is needed at the bucolic 
heel to arouse its latent energy. Truth to tell, the schooi 
was not exhilarating; yet there were people in it, and 
consequently there were possibilities. But from the 
one hundred and fifty or more guests at the hotel, the 
large proportion of whom were professing Christians, it 
was difficult to secure a corporal’s guard for teaching, or 
even to interest mothers sufficiently tosend their children 
to be taught. During the week, some of these mothers, 
whose families occupied high positions of church influ- 
ence at home, found it no peculiar hardship or restraint 
to sit whole mornings at progressive euchre, with a bottle 
of wine for a prize(!); could climb steep mountain paths, 
or could arrange troublesome entertainments for the 
evening. Yet the same mothers could not muster suffi- 
cient energy to leave the hotel piazza on Sunday morn- 
ing. Naturally the children were not interested to go 
where their mothers did not lead them. 

A little five-year-old boy at one of our most popular 
seaside resorts, seeing stores and booths on Sunday in 
full week-day blast of buying and selling, came running 
to his mother, asking for money to gratify his own 
sugared wants. “‘ Why, my boy, this is heavenly Fath- 
er's day! You would not break his day,—would you?” 
Looking around with searching gaze, the boy answered 
more wisely than he knew: “I don’t see any to break.” 
At the same resort,—shame be it for an American to 
have to say it!—the writer was told that the only shops 
closed on Sunday were the Chinese and Japanese. 

What is the matter with Christians to-day that; in the 
summer time, the backbone of piety seems to grow so 
pliable and limp, and these desecrations of God’s day 
are allowed without a universal protest of the Christian 
church? The pendulum has swung far away from the 
early Puritanism of our fathers. Is it to swing farther 
yet? Are the duties, delights, and promised blessings of 
the Christian Sabbath to remain with us, or is the beer- 
drinking emigrant to revise our Sabbath code for us? 
The answers to these questions can only be national as 
they are individual. The laxness which leads to the 
loss of the Sabbath begins in many cases with vacation 
religion. 

Baltimore, Md. 





A SHORT TALK WITH THE WASTE- 
BASKET. 
By 192. 


Green, did I hear you say? Yes, I am about as green 
as grass. But thén everybody who thinks he knows a 
little about Sunday-school work rushes into print, or 
would do so, if the editor didn’t consign the contribu- 
tion into oblivion via the Waste-basket. 

And so, with this cheerful view of it, I write to inform 
the Waste-basket how a year’s work with a class of 
“kids ” turned out. 

Now, if you think I am going to give you an exhaustive 
dissertation on methods of teaching boys, you are mis- 
taken, for I have only one qualification; namely, that I 
love boys, and am able to show it to them. I cannot 
teach, and never expect to; but my love was more than 
mere liking or toleration for the boys,—and they knew 
it, too, very quickly. ’ 

The next thing, dear Waste-basket, was to get them to 
love (not like) me. Soa social club was formed, which 
has increased to eighteen members, and was formed of 
boys from the different classes of the Sunday-school, and 
which meets in a small room just off the church, once 
every two weeks, 

“Oh yes! you formed a prayer-meeting for the boys,” 
says Waste-basket. 

Well now, I didn’t do anything of the sort. We met 
one night at half-past seven, elected officers from among 
the boys themselves, and have arranged it so that the 
last three-quarters of the hour would be devoted to a 
lively game of some sort, but never used the same game 
twice. 

On Washington’s Birthday an outing was taken to the 
junior branch of a neighboring Young Men’s ‘Christian 
Association, and a club yell, such as the college boys 
use, was adopted, and proved a great success, while the 
outing will long be remembered as a red-letter day. 





futation of all the missionary can say about the effects of 


In addition, every opportunity was taken to see the 


boys at least once a week outside the class. Now it was 
a visit to my home, to play games, or an invitation to 
take tea, or a visit to New York at night, or a candy- 
pull in the kitchen. A poor excuse is better than none 
in such cases; but the boys were met, excuse or no excuse, * 
Perchance I can see my friend the Waste-basket yawn, 
as if longing to try its capacious jaws on this article, and 
ask wearily the “ why aud wherefore” of all this work. 

1, It has bound the boys to the club and to the Sun- 
day-school just at that age when they usually drift out 
from its influence. The boys understand that the club 
and Sunday-school and church are all one, and it isa 
clear case of “ love me, love my dog.” 

2. It has formed them into a compact body, with an 
esprit de corps which can be utilized as a body for work 
of different kinds. The “ boys’ club” can be depended 
upon, . 

8. It has given the leader an opportunity to study the 
boys outside of class, learning more of them as real boys 
in one evening at the club than by two months in Sun- 
day-school, and also of winning their love and confi- 
dence. As occasion offered, the leader had quiet talks 
with them alone; and in learning to love him, they found 
it easy to love his Saviour. One by one they are being 
brought into the church, and set to work for others. 

So it pays to work for the “ kids;” and when the last 
grand roll is called, I expect to see every one of my 
boys’ club” line up and answer, ‘“‘ Here!” for loving 
thought and constant prayer will succeed, the old Waste- 
basket notwithstanding. 

Montelair, N. J. 





METHODS OF INDEXING. 


BY THE REV. W. H. ILSLEY. 


My article on “‘ How to Use theSunday School Times,” 
published some months ago, has brought me so many let- 
ters of inquiry concerning my method of indexing, that I 
am prompted to give that method somewhat in full. In 
doing so I lay little claim to originality ; for the plan 
which I use is an amalgam, partly original and in part 
suggested by a “ Bible Indexing Association” formed in 
the West some fifteen years ago. As any system is better 
than none, I write, not so much for those who have, and 
are working more or less successfully, some system of 
indexing, as for those who have none, and who all the 
time feel they are losing much that is of great value be- 
cause they do not know just how to preserve what falls 
under their eyes. I wish also to premise what I have to 
say with the remark that, what may in réading seem a 
complicated system, is, in fact, especially after a little use, 
both simple and—in its results—extremely satisfactory. 

The system requires a blank-paged Bible, an index 
rerum, a blank-book for jottings, and a scrap-file, or 
scrap-books, which will soon run into several volumes, 
Of the latter I use both. The collection of material in- 
volves the liberal use of pencil and scissors, As I said 
in my former article, I carry in my pocket a blue pencil. 
Few things pass through my hands—books, magazines, 
papers, without being more or less marked. Newspaper 
articles are marked with’a large “‘ X,” so as to be easily 
seen when running over them for clipping. On the 
margin of books arid magazines I place a simple “—,” 
which is enough to indicate the place-on the page to 
which I may wish to refer. Ifthe passage is a long one, 
it is enclosed in parenthesis, to indicate, for subsequent 
reading, its limits. 

In preserving these references, the blank-paged Bible 
stands first. Several correspondents have asked what I 
mean by a blank-paged Bible. It is one with blank 
leaves of writing-paper bound in with it, so that each 
alternate leaf is blank, and in convenient relation to the 
text, for notes. Of these there are several on the mar- 
ket, Perhaps those in most common use are the Bags- 
ters; but I object to them for two reasons. On account 
of their size, the space is comparatively limited; and, in 
addition, my plan contemplates references rather than 
annotations, and one does not care to have them in the 
Bible that is taken to the pulpit or class. Mine is the 
bourgeois reference edition, in two volumes, obtained from 
the American Bible Society at a cost of'five dollars. The 
column-rule down the center of the page, which shows 
through the blank page, serves to divide it. Every refer- 
ence which explains or illustrates any passage of Scrip- 
ture is placed opposite the passage on the blank page. 
Where two verses of like number, belonging to different 
chapters, occur on the same page, confusion is avoided 
by putting the reference in the corresponding column of 
the blank page, directly opposite the verse to which it 
belongs. 





But there are many references occurring which are 
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topical, rather than textual; and some are both topical 
and textual. For these the index-rerum comes into use. 
Of these there are many on the market. While there 
are doubtless many that I have not seen, none of those 
that have fallen under my eye suit me so well as my 
own. Like my whole system of indexing; it has grown 
into its present form as the result of experiment. Any 
competent stationer will make a ten-quire book, ruled as 
indicated below, bound in leather, for six or seven dol- 
less The pages should be numbered, and there should 
be a ledger index in the front of the book. The lines 
extending across the page are three-fourths of an inch 
apart; the others, three-sixteenths ; the margin on the 
left of the page, two inches wide. At the top of the 
page, write, in large characters, the main topic; in 
the margin, the sub-topics. Under “ Miscellaneous” may 
be placed such general thoughts as do not readily classify 
themselves. The following, selected from my own in- 
dex, indicates the form of the page and the manner of 
entering references. It will be borne in mind that there 
are ways of abbreviating titles which one may devise, 
which would not be intelligible if reproduced here. For 
that reason I write out the titles in full. , 
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Of course, one may shorten up the form of the refer- 
ence to dates greatly, but I have written out in full, so 
that jt may be understood. 

The third wheel in the system is the blank-book, in 
which may be recorded thoughts which are suggested by 
the reading, rather than found init. These are numbered 
consecutively, and referred to as jottings by their number. 

Finally, and most indispensable, is the scrap-book or 
envelope-file, or both. I find both valuable, as many 
clippings may be arranged topically; but to depend 
wholly upon the envelope renders the file too complicated. 
What to use for a scrap-book is a question of importance; 
for they must last a lifetime, and still be sufficiently 
well preserved to be a valuable legacy for another. I 
have examined many, but have found none on the 
market that are worth using, because not of good ma- 
terial, nor well bound. They are made to last while 
some new fad is on, and to be laid away or sold to the 
paper-mill when it has passed. I have always been able 
to find in hardware stores old pricé-lists, sent out by 
jobbing houses. They are on good paper, strengly 
bound, and the pages numbered. With the point of a 
sharp knife cut out two leaves, and leave one, going thus 
through the book, leaving an inner margin of half an 
inch, which will suffice to hold the remaining leaves 
firmly. When clippings have been pasted on both sides 
of the leaves remaining, the book will return to its 
original size. Clippings‘ are inserted without regard to 
subject, so as to fill the page, and all are indexed in the 
Bible or index rerum as they belong. Saving clippings 
appears laborious, but it can be done at odd moments, so 
that the time is not felt as lost; and he who will do it 
well will be abundantly rewarded by the result. 

Two hundred dollars would not buy my eight volumes, 
for they contain material which could not be found short 
of a large city library, and even there only after much 


research ; and, in addition, are addresses and contributed 
articles clipped from secular and religious papers, which, 
except for the scrap-book, would be lost beyond recovery. 
In the above I have attempted to answer some of the 
many questions that have come to me through the mails 
since the publication of my last article, and have done so 
in the hope that I may be of service to others than they 
who have written me. 
Macon, Iil. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE WRECK ON FEATHER ROCK, 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A, RAND, 


“T never saw anything like this,” declared a boy 
standing at a kitchen window of a comfortable old farm- 
house near the sea. 

No, John Fisher had never seen anything like that. 
The ocean was a marvelous, fascinating revelation to 
him. It stretched before him in all its width and mys- 
tery, tossing angrily under a gray, threatening sky. 

“Tt makes a good deal of fuss off shore there, or some- 
thing does. Must be a rock, grandmother,” observed 
John. 

“Oh! I guess you’re lookin’ at Feather Rock,” replied 
the old lady, who sat by the kitchen stove quietly, busily 
knitting. 

“Feather, grandmother? Call that a feather?” 

“Not because it is a feather. It is a solid rockeout 
there, and an ugly one; but when thé seasis uneasy, as 
it is to-day, it throws up and scatters the surf so that it 
looks like a feather.” 

“Tsee. It is handsome.” 

Jobn turned away, and went to a window on the op- 
posite side of the kitchen. 

“ What's that little building away over at the foot of 
the hill, grandmother? ” 

“Tt is the schoolhouse, John, and you will be glad to 
know a Sunday-school has been started there. While 
you are visitin’ here, you will want to go.” 

“Yes, grandmother; and does everybody go?” 

“Well, not everybody. Why?” 

“T belong to a Sunday-school battalion,’ he replied, 
with some pride, “and I’m a recruiting officer.” 

“A battalion? . A recruitin’ officer? ” 

“Tt is a society in our school, and I—I—am expected 
to get in soldiers.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said a voice behind a big newspaper of the 
old-fashioned size, big enough to make by day a sail for 
one’s boat, and at night he could sleep under it as a 
quilt. “ You’d better try your hand on the Parsleys, 
John.” 

It was Grandfather Fisher. 

“Parsley? What‘isthat? A weed?” 

“Ha,ha! Nothin’ but weeds are the Parsleys, though 
they be folks.” 

“O Simon!” gently chided his wife. ‘“ They are 
not past savin’, John might get them out, if he tried.” 

“Wall, Hannah, you know the Parsleys, and so does 
my brother Daniel. He’s sailed up and down this coast 
nigh forty years a-coastin’, and knows everybody. And 
what did he say yesterday? ‘The Parsleys are drift- 
wood, not worth pickin’ up. If on a wreck,’ he says, 
‘I wouldn’t trust myself to one of ’em.’ There!” 

Hannah made no reply. She knew an answer would 
not convince Simon, but act like fuel that makes the fire 
burn hotter, 

John went to the fascinating window fronting the sea. 

“‘Oh! there’s a boy running in the lane, going to the 
beach. He is beckoning. I'll go out.” 

Jobn came back running, and, panting and blowing, 
reported : 

““ He— he says it is a wreck on Feather Rock, — and 
wants — all hands to-¢turn — out.” 

“Did he tell you his name?” asked Grandfather Fisher. 

“Eben Parsley. He— he looked rough.” 

“Of course! Wall, I’m not goin’.” 

“Why, Simon!” exclaimed grandmother. 

“ Wall, Hannah, you can’t trust the Parsleys. I asked 
one of them yesterday about suthin’, and he lied to me 
right and left, I suspect. I won’t believe ’em now.” 

“But a wreck, Simon. Where did you say, John?” 

“Feather Rock. And, oh! I can see masts sticking up. 
If you don’t object, I'd like to go.” 

“You may go to the beach, but you don’t ketch me 
a-follerin’ the flag of a Parsley.” 

Grandmother followed John to the door. 

“T don’t want to say anything too favorable for the 





Parsleys. I know they haven’t a good name, and in a 


rough way they live in that house behind the two fish- 
houses you can see; but human natur’ has some good 

things in it. If you can get on the right side of ’em, 

you may do the Parsleys a lot of good. I don’t mean 

to despise anybody—unless I get mad, and then I despise 

myself,” 

She went back to her rocking-chair, planning what 

she might do if anybody were saved from that wreck 

amid the flying, feathery surf. John Fisher found a 

growing group on the sands, : 

“ Goin’ off, Jonah?” said a man to a grizzly-bearded 
fisherman. He looked like an old Triton just out of the 
sea, and covered with barnacles, so rough and patched 
and worn were his clothes. 

“Ef I can find anuder hand to pull an oar,” said 
Jonah, 

“Fether, I’ll go with ye,” spoke up a heavily-built, 
resolute-looking young man. 

* You be a-goin’, boy?” roared theold Triton. “ Wall, 
Sam, you’d better say yer prayers. No light matter goin’ 
off to Feather Rock, now, I tell ye. Say yer prayers and 
make yer will, boy!” 

“Ha, ha! Precious little prayin’ been done in that 
family, now, I tell ye,” exclaimed a man in a low voice, 
turning around and addressing the group amid which 
stood John Fisher. 

“Tt looks resky, fether, but I’ll run the resk,” said Sam, 
“ Mebbe somebody will say the prayer for us. Any way, 
if we don’t git back, think well of us, neighbors.” 

“We are to go, boy, whether they—they—think well 
of us or not. Now, jam this boat down the beach, 
quicker!” shouted Jonah. “ All hands, shove!” 

Into the rustling, rushing surf went fisherman Jonah’s 
dory, and father and son, jumping into the boat, took up 
their oars, How eagerly John Fisher watched that ven- 
ture! It was such a frothing, angry sea. Now the boat 
went down, down into the trough of the sea, and then 
up, up it tose, climbing a billow’s back, and dropping 
down the other side. Above the tumult at Feather Rock, 
beyond the surf, white, ghostly, and cruel, a dark slender 
mast was projected, making its dumb, prolonged appeal 
for help. How anxiously everybody ashore watched 
the sea! After a while, somebody shrieked: 

“Look there ” 

A black spot in the frothing waves could be made out, 

“The boat! Jonah’s boat!” cried a voice. 

The fisherman’s dory came nearer, nearer, nearer. 

“Four people in it now!” screamed a woman. 

Oh, what a watching and waiting! and then how the 
men waded out to help the boat ashore! It was safely 
beached, and then John, learning who the rescued folks 
were, ran home quickly. 

“O grandfather ! — grandmother! — who— who do 
you think they brought— off from the wreck?” he asked 
excitedly. 

‘’'Twan’t a wreck,—was it?” asked grandfather. 

“ Of course it was!”’ grandmother informed him, rather 
exultingly. 

“Wall, if ’'d known— 
ashore?” 

“Uncle Daniel, and one of his men. The rest lost.” 

“Brother Daniel? You don’t say!” exclaimed grand- 
father. “ Wall, who got ’em ashore?” 

“That boy who hollered that it was a wreck, you know, 
said it was his father, Jonah Parsley, and his big brother 
Sam.” 

“You don’t say!” . 

“I— I had quite a talk with that boy, Eben Parsley, 
you know, and I thought I would do a little ‘ recruitin’,’ 
as we say in Sunday-school. And he says he will come 
to the schoolhouse Sunday.” 

“He will, John? That bedts the Dutch. 
shall have to go myself. 
father. 

“You will? Agreed!” cried John, eagerly. “ Eben 
—Eben—said— if we’d get up a men’s class, he’d coax 
his father.” 

Then the “ recruiting officer” turned to grandmother 
for a word of. help. 

“What a boy.to recruit! Now you’ve enlisted, don’t 
back out, Simon,” urged his wife. ‘“ But there’s Daniel, 
your brother, I declare, a-comin’, and a-leanin’ on Jonah 
Parsley! ’Most up to the door!” 

There was a great scampering to let this rescued man 
in, now leaning on that valueless stick of “‘ driftwood,” 
Jonah; and Daniel was quickly planted in Hannah 
Fisher’s rocking-chair, his eyes wearily closed, his head 
gratefully resting against the tall, softly padded back. 

“Safe!” he said. “‘Thank you! Thank everybody! 
Thank the Parsleys! Thank God!” 


But who was it that came 


Guess I 
Ha, ha!” exclaimed grand- 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——_ — 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 


1, Jaly 3.—The Ascension of Christ........... Acts 1: 1-12 
2. July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit........... ensseted Acts 2: 1-12 
3. July 17.—The First Christian Chureb............ 
4, July 4.—The Lame Man Healed................... 
5. July 31.—Peter and John Before the Council... 
6. August 7.—The Aposties’ Confidence in God... 










7. August 4.—Ananias and Sappbira.......... ..........cccccee ceceeeeenes Acts 5: 1-11 
8. August 21.—The Aposties Persecuted................cccccecseseerene Acts § : 2541 
9. August 28.—The First Christian Martyr.................. Acts 7 : 4-00; 8: 1-4 
10, September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria........................ Acts 8 : 5-25 


11, September 11.—Philip and the Ethiopian..............0. s+ 
12, September 18.—Review. 
13, September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned.................. 1 Cor. 11 


Acts 8 : 26-40 


: 20-34 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, JULY 10, 1892. 
Titte: THE DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 2: 1-12. Memory verses: 1-4.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 And when the day of Pen’té-| 1 And when the day of Pente- 
cost was fully come, they were all cost ! was now come, they were 
with one accord in one place. 2 all together in one place. And 

2 And suddenly there came a suddenly there came from hea- 
sound from heaven ag of arushing ven a sound as of the rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the of a mighty wind, and it filled 
house where they were sitting. all the house where they were 

8 Andthere appeared untothem | 3 sitting. And there appeared 
cloven tongues like as of fire, and unto them tongues *parting 
it sat upon each of them. asunder, like as of fire; and it 

4 And they were all filled with sat upon each oneofthem. And 
» the HolyGhost,and began tospeak they were all filled with the 
with other tongues, as the Spirit Holy Spirit, and began to speak 
gave them utterance. with other tongues, as the Spirit 

5 And there were dwelling at gave them utterance. 
Je-ru’sa-lem Jews,devout men,out 5 Now there were dwelling at 
of every nation under heaven. Jerusalem Jews, devout men, 

6 Now when this was noised| from every nation under hea- 
abroad, the multitude came to- ven. And when this sound 
gether, and were confounded, be- was heard, the multitude came 
cause that every man heard them together, and were confound- 
speak in hisown language. ed, because that every man 

7 And they were all amazed and heard them speaking in his 
marvelled, saying one to another, own language. Andthey were 
Behold, are not all these which all amazed and marvelled, say- 
speak Gal-i-lé’ans ? ing, Behold, are not all these 

8 And how hear we every man which speak Galileans? And 
in our own tongue, wherein we| how bear we, every man in our 
were born? own language, wherein we 

9 Par’thi-ans, and Médes, and| 9 were born? Parthians and 
P'lani-ites, and the dwellers in Medes and Elamites, and the 
Més-0-po-ta/mi-a, and in Ju-dé’a,| © dwellers in Mesopotamia, in 
and Cip-pa-dd’ci-a, in Pdn’tus, Judea and Cappadocia, in Pon- 
and A‘si-a, |} 10 tus and Asia, in Phrygia and 

10 Phryg’‘i-a, and Pim-phyli-a,| Pampbhylia, in Egypt and the 
in E’gypt, and in the parts of Lib’- parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
y-a about Cy-ré’ne, and strangers and sojourners from Rome, 
of Rome, Jews and proselytes, both Jews and proselytes, 

11 Crétes and Ari’bi-ans, we do | 11 Cretans and Arabians, we do 
hear them speak in our tongues hear them speaking in our 
the wonderful works of God. 

12 And they were all amazed, 
and were in doubt, saying one to | 
another, What meaneth this? 
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12 God, And they were all amaz- 
ed, and were perplexed, saying 
one to another, What meaneth 
this? 

1Gr. was being fulfilled %O0r, parting among them 
themselves 





Or, distributing 


The American Revisers would substitute “who” for “ which” in 
verse 7. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER : 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Toric: The Descending Spirit. 


1. The External Sign, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. Fhe Internal Power, vs. 4-6. 
3. The Resistiess Conviction, vs. 7-12, 


Gotpren Text: When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 


will guide you into all truth.—John 16 : 13. 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Acts2:1-12. The descent of the Spirit. 
T.—Acts 2: 13-21. Peter's explanation. 
W.—Joel 2 : 21-32. Joel's prophecy. 
T.—Matt. 3: 1-12. John’s prophecy. 
F.—John 14: 15-31. The Lord's promise. 
$.—John 16 : 1-15. The Spirit’s work. 

$.—1 Cor. 12:1-13. The Spirit at work. 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE EXTERNAL SIGN. 


1. The Waiting Disciples : 
They were ail together in one place (1). 
Tarry ye in the city. until ye be clothed with power (Luke 24 : 49). 


They “ors! a into the upper chamber, where they were abiding 


(Acts 1: 


tongues the mighty works of 


So mightily grew the 


ll. The Mysterious Sound : 
A sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind (2). 
sabe * a hearest the sound of marching... bestir thyself (2 oun. 


Thew | ae the voice thereof, but knowest not (John 3 : 8). 
There came therefore a voice out of heaven (John 12: 28). 


IU. The Fiery Tongues : 

There appeared unto them tongues, . . . like as of fire (3). 

He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire (Luke 3 : 16). 
To another awe kinds of tongues (1 Cor. 12 : 10). 

Who maketh .. . his ministers a flame of fire (Heb. 1:7). 


Il, THE INTERNAL POWER. 


1. Filled with the Holy Spirit: 
They were all filled with the Holy Spirit (4). 
Ye sball be watend with the Holy Ghost (Acts 1 : 5). 


A man full of faith and of the Holy mh | (Acts 6 : 5). 
He was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost (Acts 11 : 24). 


il. Speaking with Other Tongues: 

They ... began to speak with other tongues (4). 

They shall speak with new tongues (Mark 16 : 17). 

They spake with tongues, and prophesied (Acts 19 : 6). 

If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels (1 Cor. 13 : 1). 


Ut. Dealing with Many Witnesses : 
The multitude came together (6). 


This hath not been done in a corner (Acts 26 : 26). 

And didst confess .. inthe sight of many witnesses (1 Tint. 6 : 12). 
bat a com passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses (Heb. 
). 

III. THE RESISTLESS CONVICTION. 


1. Amazed at the Sight: 
And they were all amazed and marvelled (7). 


The disciples . , . were astonished exceedingly (Matt. 19 : 25). 
They were all astonished at the majesty of God (Luke 9 : 43). 
They were filled with wonder and amazement (Acts 3 : 10). 


il. Convinced by the Evidence : 
We do hear them speaking in our tongues (11). 


Truly this was the Son of God (Matt. 27 : 54). 
Indeed a notabie miracle hath been wrought (Acts 4 : 16). 
Tongues are for a sign. . . to the unbelieving (i Cor. 14 : 22). 


Verse 1.—‘‘ They were all together in one place.” (1) Animated 
by a common love; Anticipating a common blessing; (3) Exer- 
cising a common faith 

Verses 2, 3.—There came from heaven a sound. . And there a 
peared unto them tongues.’”’ (1) The sound; (2) The sight.—(1) Lis. 
ening eurs and open eyes; (2) Answering ‘sounds and convincing 
r) ts 

erse . —‘' They were all with the Holy Spirit.” (1) Waiting 
vessels; (2) Satisfying eupply. 

Verse 5.—"* Devout men, from every nation under heaven.” (1) 
S:artlin scenes; (2) Numerous observers ; ; (3) Superior witnesses, 

Verse “ Every man heard them speaking in his own language.” 
(1) Many ‘witnesses ; (2) Unequivocal evidence ; (3) Firm conviction. 
Verse 8.—‘* How hear we, every man in his ‘own language?’’ (1) 
Many tongues spoken ; (2) Mighty power assured. 

Verse 11.—‘‘ We do hear them speaking in our tongues the mighty 
works of (iod.""_ (1) A superb theme; (2) A marvelous utterance. 
Verre 12.—‘ What meaneth this?’’ (1) The wondrous scene; (2) 
The puzzled observers : (3) The sincere inquiry. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


* THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 


Tongues the symbol of languages (Gen. 10 : 20, 31; 
sa. 66 ;18; Rev. 7:9). 

The gift promised (Mark 16 : 17). 

The gift sent (Acts 2:3; 1 Cor. 12 : 8-11). 

The gift exercised (Acts 2:4; 10:46; 19:6). 

The gift recognized (Acts 2 : 8-12 ; 1 Cor. 14 : 22). 

Needful only in time (1 Cor. 13 : 8-10), 

May be misused (1 Cor. 14 : 13-19), 

Must be wisely used (1 Cor. 14 : 6-12), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—After the rettrn from Olivet, 
the eleven apostles (who are named in the narrative) con- 
tinued, with the other disciples, in a prayerful attitude of 
expectation, probably meeting daily for common devotion. 
At the proposal of Peter, steps were taken to choose another 
apostle as witness.of the resurrection. Two disciples were 
named: Joseph Justus and Matthias, After prayer for divine 
guidance, Matthias was chosen by lot,—the only instance of 
this mode of choice in the recorded apostolic history. By 
unanimous consent he was numbered with the eleven. 

Piace.—A pparently “ the upper chamber, where they were 
abiding” (Acts 1: 13), the usual place of meeting. It has 
been supposed that this was one of the outer houses within 
the temple enclosure. But it seems unlikely that the disci- 
ples would be allowed to meet there, though this place would 
give room for the great multitude that assembled. If it was 
in a private house, it may have been near some street lead- 
ing to the temple. Some suggest the upper room where the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted. 

Time.—Fifty days after the passover, ten days after the 
ascension. Probably on the first day of the week, though 
some think it was on the Jewish sabbath. According to the 
chronology accepted in these Lesson Surroundings, the date 
was May 28, A.U.C. 783,—A.D. 30. 

Prrsons.—The whole company of disciples (one hundred 
and twenty in number) ; a great multitude “from every nation 
under heaven.” 

InctpentTs.—The assembly of disciples on the day of Pente- 
cost; a sudden sound, then an appearance of tongues “ like as 
of fire” on each of them, then the gift of utterance from the 
Holy Spirit (“ with other tongues”). The effect of this was 
to draw a multitude,of different’ nations, each hearing his 


them are amazed and perplexed. In verses 9-11 the mixed 
character of the crowd is set forth, as expressed by the people 
themselves. All, however, were devout men, Jews by religion, 





These all A ith one accord continued steadfastly in prayer (Acts 1 : 14) 


own language. They inquire what it means, and most of 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And when the day of Pentecost was now come, 
they were all together in one place. And suddenly there came 
from heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they were sitting : The day of Pentecost 
was the fiftieth day after the day following the Passover sab- 
bath. It was the second of the great feasts of the Jewish 
year. The occurrence of the feast in this particular year 
must be reckoned as on Saturday, the Jewish sabbath, or on 
Sunday, according as the Passover supper of the year is placed 
on Thursday or Friday. If the last meeting of Jesus with 
the twelve occurred on the Passover evening, the Passover of 
that year was on Thursday. If it occurred on the evening 
before the Passover, this latter was on Friday. The Gospel 
of John seems to point to Thursday as the evening of the 
Lord’s Supper, and Friday as that of the Passover supper. 
The assembling of the disciples in one place, whether the day 
was Saturday or Sunday, was very natural. On such a feast- 
day they might easily assemble as one body. That there were 
others present besides the apostles isgprobable. At this feast 
many other disciples would be in Jerusalem, according to 
the Jewish custom, The place where the disciples were 
assembled was probably a private house, and not the temple, 
and may have been the house alluded to in Acts 1:13. The 
wonderful manifestation came, as Jesus had said, “not many 
days hence,”—the feast of Pentecost being ten days after the 
ascension, It was a miraculous manifestation, as shown in 
the accompanying sound and the attendant light as of fire. 
Verses 3, 4.—And there appeared unto them tongues parting 
asunder, like as of fire ; and it sat upon each one of them. And 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance: Following 
upon the sound the appearance of the fiery or fire-like 
tongues immediately followed. The word translated “ part- 
ing asunder,” in the text, is of uncertain meaning. It may 
mean “ distributing themselves” or “ becoming distributed” 
among the different persons, as in verse 45 of this chapter it 
is said, with the use of the same verb, they “ parted,” or dis- 
tributed, the money among all, or it may refer to the forked 
or cleft appearance of the flame. The Authorized Version 
has “cloven tongues.”—J¢t sat: That is, a tongue-like fire. 
The miraculous manifestation revealed itself, as we may say, 
externally, as regarded the disciples, at first, and then inter- 
nally. The new and wonderful power of speaking with other 
tongues was imparted to them.— According as: That is, in the 
matter*of the language or form of utterance which was given 
them. The indications of this passage are that the gift of 
tongues on this occasion was a gift of speaking other languages 
than their own. This seems to be distinctly declared, if we 
understand the statements of verses 6, 8, and 11 according to 
their literal and natural meaning. The indications respect- 
ing the gift of tongues in the Corinthian Church, on the other 
hand, which we find in the fourteenth chapter of Paul’s first 
letter to that Christian body, point rather to some peculiar 
form of utterance of an ecstatic character. It is possible that 
the first manifestation of the gift was, in this respect, different 
from the subsequent ones,—the greater miracle being de- 
manded, as it were, by the greater occasion. . 
Verses 5, 6.— Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, de- 
vout men, from every nation under heaven. And when this sound 
was heard, the mullitude came together, and were confounded, be- 
cause that everyman heard them speaking in his own language: 
The persons here alluded to were residents in Jerusalem. As 
Dr. Hackett remarks: “It was always an object of desire 
with the Jews who lived in foreign countries to return and 
spend the close of life in the land of their fathers. The 
prevalent belief that the epoch had now arrived when the 
promised Messiah was about to appear, must have given 
increased activity to that desire.” The enumeration of places 
in the verses which follow shows how widely scattered these 
Jews had been, and justifies the expression, as understood 
according to the manner of popular speech, with which the 
fifth verse ends,—“ from every nation under heaven.”— When 
this sound was heard: This rendering of the Revised Version 
supposes that the sound as of the rushing wind was heard in 
the city, and that the attention of the people was thus aroused. 
The Authorized Version has, “ when this was noised abroad,” 
—the word which properly means “ sound” being understood 
as here signifying “ rumor,” or “report.” If we adopt the 
former view, which is that of most of the best recent writers 
on the passage, the noise or sound is to be understood as going 
forth from the house and drawing the attention of the people 
in the streets. If the house was in the vicinity of the temple, 
the large numbers who heard the sound may be easily ac- 
counted for. The hour was that when the early worshipers 
in the temple might easily be approaching. Thecrowd which 
gathered near the house “ were confounded,” the writer says; 
that is, they were confused and perplexed in their minds 
through their inability to explain what they heard. The 
word rendered “ language” inclades the meaning “dialect” 
in this place. These people did not, in all cases, speak en- 





though not all Jews by race. 


tirely different languages. There were, indeed, different lan- 
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guages represented, as, for example, Greek and Arabic ; but 
there were also different dialects or forms of the same lan- 
guage, as in the case of the Phrygians and Pamphylians, or 
the Medes and Elamites.— Heard them speaking in his own lan- 
guage: That is, some speaking in one language, and some in 
another. It is not necessary to suppose that all the disciples 
spoke in all the languages, and this woujd seem, indeed, a 
more improbable supposition. The disciples had gone out 
from the house, as we may believe. 

Verses 7, 8.—And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying, 
Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans? And how hear 
we, every man in our own language, wherein we were born? The 
apostles were from Galilee, and a large proportion of all the 
disciples also. That men from this region, and uneducated, 
should be thus speaking in other languages, was especially 
astonishing to those who listened. How can such a thing be 
possible? they said to themselves. These foreign Jews, de- 
scendants of those who had gone forth from their own coun- 
try to other regions, had been born to the languages of the 
peoples among whom their home was placed, and conse- 
quently they spoke these languages. They were amazed, the 
writer says, and marveled. The meaning seems to be that 
they were struck with astonishment at the first hearing, and 
the wonder continued as they realized and thought of the 
fact. The words which they used expressed the feeling 
common to all, ee 

Verses 9-11.—Parthians and Medes and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cuppadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and sojourners from Rome, both Jews and 
proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we do hear them speaking in 
our tongues the mighty works of God: This enumeration of the 
nations is to be regarded as given by the historian for the 
purpose of setting forth before the eye of the reader what was 
manifest as the words were spoken, There is a general geo- 
graphical arrangement, passing from the north-east south- 
ward and westward, but it is not strict!y carried out in all 
details, as we should hardly expect that it would be in such 
a passage. It is evident from the expression “sojourners 
from Rome” that some of the crowd were not residents 
in Jefusalem, but persons who were temporarily there. It is 
evident, also, from the next following expression, that there 
were some proselytes from other nationalities, as well as 
a large number of men of Jewish parentage. 

Verse 12.—And they werg all amazed, and were perplexed, 
saying one to another, What meaneth this? The wonder of that 
which they heard was, in part, that these things which were 
spoken in so many languages were “the mighty works of 
God,”—the great things which God had done. This was 
especially calculated to deepen the impression upon the 
minds of devout Jews, before whom such a wonderful mani- 
festation was made. The apostles proclaimed the things con- 
cerning Jesus as the Messiah sent of God. The hearers not 
only marveled at the strange and astonishing manifestation, 
but they were perplexed, and quite at a loss how toexplain 
it. Thequestion which gave expression to their thought and 
feeling was, “ What meaneth this?” or, somewhat more ex- 
actly, “ What may this perhaps mean?” Those who were 
thus really impressed by the miraculous éccurrence were 
ready to believe that there was a divine significance in it, 
though they knew not what. Others, who knew nothing of 
such impression upon their own minds, said, ‘‘ These men are 
filled with new wine.” 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The ten days between the ascension of our Lord and the 
feast of Pentecost were spent by the apostles and the dis- 
ciples, who numbered about a hundred and twenty in all, 
in Jerusalem, where the chamber in which they had lately 
met at the Last Supper would supply them with a center in 
which they could gather. Pentecost was one of the three 
great festivals of the Jews, originally designed to celebrate 
the close of the grain harvest, but, in the time of Christ, re- 
garded besides as commemorating.the giving of the law from 
Sinai. This gave it a peculiar fitness for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the apostles, as this was in effect the procla- 
mation of the new dispensation of grace and truth, which was 
to supersede the old economy. + 

The seventh sabbath from the Passover had passed, and 
the day after it, the fiftieth from the day next after the earlier 
feast, and our Sunday, brought the moment for which the 
little band of Christians were so intently longing, Some 
think it ic.1 on the Jewish sabbath, our Saturday; but this 
sttppoees that our Lord kept the Passover on the day on 
which the people at large did 80, whereas we are told that on 
the day after the Last Supper the priests and rabbis would 
not go into'the hall of judgment, “ lest they should be defiled; 
but that they might eat the passover” (John 18: 28). The 
modern Pentecost, our Whitsunday, so called from the white 
garment worn in the early church by the newly baptized, 
who on this day received their first communion, is, therefore, 





rightly celebrated on the fiftieth day from Easter, our Pass- 
over. The feast lasted a week, but the first and last days 
were like sabbaths, no work being permitted on them,—a 
strictness not demanded for the days between. 

It was natural, therefore, that the Christians, on a day so 
specially sacred, should have assembled in full number, by 
previous agreement, one thought engrossing the hearts of all, 
—what Christ might have meant by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, and how it would be communicated to them, and 
when. It was the third hour since sunrise, the time of morn- 
ing prayer and of the morning sacrifice, and they would, no 
doubt, like other Jews, have liked to go up to the temple 
courts, to pay their devotions there, amidst the thousands of 
Israel; but “fear of the Jews,” which had made them close 
their doors ever since the crucifixion, may well have made it 
wiser to pray together in private, 

But now, when their leader was reciting the prayers for 
the day, and they were giving forth their fervent responses, 
their hearts filled with loving remembrance of their risen 
Lord and eager zeal to spread his name and glory, the 
promise he had given them was fulfilled. Suddenly they 
were alarmed by the sound as of the rushing of a hurricane 
blast out of the blue sky, the whole house being filled with 
the tempestuous roar. A great and strong wind had rent the 
mountains before Jehovah, and broken in pieces the rocks, 
when he descended to manifest himself to Elijah; and the 
apostles were now to find that the awful repetition of ex- 
perience of the prophet, in their own case, was, in the same 
way, the terrific herald-trumpet, announcing the approach of 
the Eternal; for presently, to their amazement, fire, the 
recognized emblem of the present Godhead, shone out, and, 
parting into as many flames as there were apostles, crowned 
the head of each with this celestial miter. The wind and 
the fire had both been emblems used by Christ, when he was 
with them, for the Holy Spirit,—emblems of its mysterious 
coming to the human soul, and of its mysterious action on 
our spiritual nature, and of its kindling, purifying, trans- 
forming, impelling influence on our every faculty. 

I have said that the tongues of fire sat on the heads of the 
twelve apostles, but, on looking back to the fifteenth verse of 
the first chapter, where those who were assembled in the 
upper room are mentioned, I find the assembly included all the 
disciples, to the number of a hundred and twenty. It seems, 
therefore, that I should have spoken of the tongues as resting 
on the whole number, and not on the apostles alone. The 
promise given in the last words of their Lord before he as- 
cended, that, as John had baptized with water, they should be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence, had 
been fulfilled. 

The next moment a strange resultof their. new supernatu- 
ral endowment showed itself. ‘“‘ They wereall filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Nor could they refrain from 
forthwith using their new gift, which opened to them such a 
wondrous means of making known to the myriads gathered 
to the feast the glad tidings so dear to their own hearts. The 
crowds in the narrow streets, on hearing the wild rush of the 
storm-wind, had rua to the spot where they were, and were 
at once addressed, by the apostles and disciples, in the dif- 
ferent languages of the many lands from which the pilgrims 
had gathered. Their dress or their accent showed them to 
be Galileans, and yet strangers from the most widely sepa- 
rated lands of the then civilized world, heard them “ speak 
in their own tongues the wonderful works of God.” 

The Jews even then had for ages been scattered thickly 
over the world by free choice or as prisoners of war, or when 
deported as hopelessly troublesome to their Assyrian, Chal- 
dean, Egyptian, Syrian, or Roman masters; and once away 
from such a poor country as their own, very few had re- 
turned, even when it was free to them to do so. Many, 
nevertheless, remained true to their religion, and came, as 
opportunity offered, to the national feasts at Jerusalem. 
Hence at this time there were multitudes of devout pilgrims 
in Jerusalem “out of every nation under heaven,”—an ex- 
pression explained presently by a detail of their various 
nationalities.. They were from Parthia, Media, and Elam,— 
all east of the Euphrates, and thus beyond even the limits of 
the Roman Empire of those days, of which the Euphrates 
was practically the eastern boundary. Mesopotamia sent its 
contingent of Babylonian Jews, the aristocracy of the race; 
Cappadocia and Pontus, on the east and north-east of Asia 
Minor, had their throngs present, and so had the province of 
Asia, the farthest west portion of that great region. The 
wild mountains and upland plains of Phrygia and Pamphylia 
had poured out their bands of Israelites, no doubt in strange 
costumes, and with strangely broken speech, just as is now 
seen in the foreign Jews from many parts of Europe; and 
still others had toiled to the city of their fathers, from the 
lands along North Africa, from Crete, from Arabia, and even 
from the imperial city on the Tiber. 

No wonder that a miracle so astounding as that all these 
nationalities should have heard themselves addressed in theif 
own tongues should have resulted in the baptism of three 
thousand from their number. It must not, however, be sup- 





posed that this endowment was permanent, so that the mis- 


? 


sionaries of Christianity could always speak to. the populations 
amidst which they found themselves in the language of the 
locality. St. Paul did not understand the speech of the men 
of Lycaonia, though he “ spoke with tongues more than they 
all.” Moreover, Aramaic, Greek, and Latin were practically 
all the languages needed, apart from local dialects, which, 
of course, were countless. Hence we do not find “tongues” 
used as a missionary equipment in the Apostolic Church, ex- 
cept at Pentecost. The gift continued ; but though a sign to 
the heathen, we are told that five intelligible words were 
worth ten thousand in an unknown tongue (see 1 Cor; 12-14; 
Rom. 8 : 26). 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England, 





PENTECOST. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The resurrection of Jesus coincided with the feast of the 
firstfruits, Pentecost was the feast of ingathering, or of har- 
vest,—the beginning of the long day of reaping the results of 
his death, which lasts till the end of time. The later Jews 
also commemorated the giving of the law at this festival. 
We commemorate the giving of the Spirit; and in the dif- 
ference between the two lies expressed the differeice between 
that system which but commanded and did not help to cbey, 
and the better revelation which makes righteousness pos- 
sible, because it is more than a law, even a spirit which 
gives life. 

1. We may note the precursors of the gift. The little band 
of disciples had been left the promise of the Father, and so, 
with hearts opened by expectation, and spirits calmed by his 
ascension, they waited. The ten days were full of expectance 
and of prayer. The believers held together, as was natural, 
since they were parted from their nation by so profound a 
difference of belief. Beyond filling Judas’s place, they seem 
to have taken no steps, but, in obedience to Christ’s parting 
injunction, simply “tarried” till they were clothed with 
power from on high. 

Wherever Christian churches do as they did, they will 
receive what they received. Expect the Spirit, pray for the 
Spirit, and hold together in the unity of the faith, and the 
experience of Pentecost will be in some measure repeated, 
The gift then given was, indeed, permanently bestowed, but 
the measure of our possession of it depends Jargely on these * 
three things. The poverty of many professing Christians in 
regard to spiritual gifts is directly due to the smallness of 
their expectations and desires, The attention of evangelical 
Christians has been disproportionately fixed upon the sacri- 
fice of the cross and the reconciliation thereby effected. We 
cannot exalt these, the «foundation of all spiritual blessings, 
too much; but we.mayteasily, asunany of us have done, fail to 
give due place totthe gift of the Spirit which is shed forth 
because Jesus was glorified on his cross and his throne. The 
modern church does not think too much of the death of Christ, 
but it thinks far too little of the life of the Spirit which that 
death procures. No wonder that being “ filled with the Spirit” 
is so far from being a description of the condition of multitudes 
of so-called Christians when the truth of the Spirit’s influ- 
ence fills so small and obscure a place in their creeds,¢expec- 
tations, desires, or prayers, 

That Spirit was given once for all as an abiding gift st 
Pentecost, but it is given to successive individuals, on con- 
dition of their taking the attitude of the hundred and twenty 
who received it first. Your heavenly Father will “give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” The truth concerning 
it has almost to be rediscovered by the Church, and certainly 
has to be set in altogether new prominence, in this day. 

2. Note the symbols of the gift. These are two, the wind 
and the fire. The sound was not wind, but like wind; the 
tongues were not fire, but like fire. The nearest resemblances 
were these, but they were only resemblances. The reality 
was something far higher and greater than the material 
emblems, though these are the least gross of material things 
in popular apprehension, which is the standpoint of all scrip- 
tural emblems. We do not want physicists to tell us what 
wind or fire is. The common notion of them explains their 
symbolic use. 

The description of the first symbol lays stress on four 
points,—its suddenness, its heavenly origin, its force and 
apparent movement, and its all-pervadingness, Literally, it 
is “a mighty wind [or blowing] borne alung,”—a rush of 
strong wind traveling onwards towards the upper room, and 
at last sweeping through every corner of it. We hear it 
coming nearer and nearer, as we see an approaching breeze 
ruffling the water far off, while all is calm round us, till at 
last the waves rise beside us too. Apparently the wind was 
still before the tongues were visible, as in Elijah’s vision the 
“great and strong wind” passed by before the earthquake 
and fire. 

The naturalness of the symbol is obvious, whether we 
regard it as wind or as breath. It speaks of the nature of the 
gift, and is but turning the truth expressed by the name of 
Spirit into a material fact. In many languages the same 





thought is embodied in the name for the impalpable, im- 
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material part of man. The Hebrew ruach, the Greek 
pneuma, the Latin anima, or spiritus, the German geist, all go 
on the same lines of symbolism. And so the Spirit of the 
Lord is presented as unseen and life-giving. Ev-yentially its 


operation is to communicate a supernatural life, kindred 


with the divine, and the product of its energy is as truly a 
new man as when God breathed into the lifeless nostrils of 
Adam the breath of natural life. The life bestowed is like 


. jts source, and hence Jesus describes “every one that is born 


of the Spirit” in terms applicable originally to the Spirit 
rather than to its products, These characteristics are all 
deduced from this emblem, and may therefore be taken to 
be included in its force here. The resulting life is like its 
giver,—directed by inward impulse, audible in its results, 
but mysterious in its origin, and speeding to a hidden goal. 
Such a life is the best gift of that “mighty wind borne 
along” whiclr filled the house. 

The second symbol is “tongues like as of fire parting 
among” the assembly. These seem to have lasted for some 
time (Acts 2: 33: “ye see”). The tongue-like shape of the 
visible sign does not seem to be intended to correspond with 
the new gifis of utterance, but simply to describe the shape 
which a flame naturally takes, “ It sat,”—the singular being 
used beeause each head had its flickering flame. If we are 
correct in setting aside the shape as not symbolic, the familiar 
ideas connected with the symbolism of fire for the Holy 
Spirit are all that is suggested here. The quick energy, the 
purifying, stimulating, and transforming power of fire, is 
mainly in view. By a similar figure we speak of fiery zeal, 
warm affections, burning convictions, and the like. Fire is 
life as well as death. Itsinfluence is to change heavy matter 
into its own radiant likeness,.and to purge away dross, and 
melt stains off substances which can endure its licking 
tongues. So God's Spirit kindles cold hearts, thaws frost- 
bound affections, stimulates to new earnestness, cleanses from 
old sins, and changes gross, smoky, green wood of heavy 
manhood iuto its own likeness, 

These pentecostal symbols lasted for an hour, perhaps for 
but a few minutes, but the reality is perpetual, That mighty 
wind has not died down into a sickening stagnant atmosphere, 
nor that bright flame sunk to gray ashes, He shall “abide 
with you for ever.” 

8. Note the continual gift. After the wind and the part- 
ing flames comes, in one clause, the center of, all, for which 


* the symbols were preparatory, and of which the speaking in 


,  4& Note the effect of the gift. 


tongues was but a transient consequence. “They were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” That is the main fact, and we 
miss the whole meaning of the event if we allow the signs or 
the consequences to dwarf it in our view. 

There are three main points to be observed in regard to 
this central fact. First, we must pat strong emphasis on the 
essential characteristic of the Spirit as “holy.” That is the 
great difference between the New Testament idea of inspira- 
tion and all others. Whatever else that Spirit may be, he is 
first of all the spirit of holiness ; and whatever other influ- 
ences he may exert on men, his fundamental and most precious 
one is to make them holy. Not shining gifts of tongues or 
miracles, nor of mental endowments, but true holiness is his 
characteristic gift. For want of remembering-that, many 
evils have been associated with the doctrine of a Divine 
Spirit’s influence, and the truth has been discredited because 
some of its most prominent teachers have not shown them- 
selves possessors of that separation to God which is holiness, 
and leads to all righteousness. Spiritual pretenders whom 
the world can see lack common morality have not been want- 
ing in any age, nor in this. 

The second pcint emphasized is the complete filling of the 
disciples with that Divine Person. The words are very 
strong. “ Filled” can mean nothing less than that the whole 
eapacity of each man was occupied, and all his being under 
the influence. The degree of receptivity varied, no doubt; 
but the lesser and the greater vessels were all full. The 
whole nature was influenced ; for that Divine Spirit can enter 
into every part of a soul, and will prove himself the spirit of 
truth to the understanding, the spirit of power and of love 
and of self-control, to the will and the affections and the 
governing reason, the spirit of sound understanding to the 
practical man and the whole nature, filled with him, will 
flame with new brilliance, like a bit of black carbon in a 
stream of eleciricity. The Spirit of God has all humanity 
for its sphere of action. The man who possesses the Spirit 
has all Divinity for his indwelling guest and impulse. 

The third point noted is the universality of the gift. It is 
quite arbitrary to restrict the “all” to the apostles, Peter's 
quotation from Joel loses point unless the whole multitude, 
both “ young.men” and “old men,” both “servants” and 
“hand-maidens,” partook of the gift. In old days, prophets 


and kings had been touched by Divine influences; but the | 





heard” (Rev. Ver.) represents the rush of the Wind as andi- 
ble outside the house and gathering a curions crowd, The 
city would be fall at the feast, and the assembled people were 
all either Jews by birth or proselytes (as is noted in reference 
to Rome), The wide dispersion of Jews at the period is wit- 
nessed by secular historians. The catalogue in verses 9 and 
10 begins in the east and comes westwards to Judea, then 
passes into Asia Minor from east to west, “ Asia” being only 
the seaboard strip which was called Proconsular Asia; thence 
it goes south to Egypt and travels along the North African 
coast westwards; and finally brings together, without geo- 
graphical accuracy, the three outlying regions of - Rome, 
Crete, and Arabia, none of which could be embraced in the 
preceding classification. 

We need not discuss how many tongues were spoken, nor 
does it fall within my province to deal with the relation be- 
tween this event and the gift of tongues at Corinth. The 
fact which confounded the crowd was that all the speakers 
were Galileans (no doubt, an overstatenient, due to the pre- 
ponderance of such and the prominence of the apostles), and 
yet able to speak in languages which they had not acquired. 
What was the use of such a miracle? It seems at first sight 
comparatively purposeless, The conversion of three thou- 
sand souls was its immediate result; but beyond that lies the 
strong witness it bears to the universality of the gospel in its 
adaptation and design, and to the task of the Church, It is 
the reiteration of Christ’s command, which linked together 
power from on high and witness-bearing for him to the ends 
of the earth. 

Pentecost is the reversal of Babel. The gospel can be told 
in every tongue that man can speak, and they who have the 
Spirit are bound to utter the wonderful works of God in all 
languages ; for these works have been wrought for all flesh. 
The miraculous garb has not continued. It is improbable 
that the gift of speaking languages which they had not learned 
was repeated after that day. It was a sign, a prophecy, a 
command; but we have no reason to believe that it was part 
of the equipment of the first preachers to the Gentiles. The 
substance remains. Power which comes through diligent use 
of grammars and lexicons is as truly from God as the utter- 
ances that bewildered that crowd. 

The result of being filled with the Spirit of God will always 
be the impulse and the power to speak the good news of God. 
It is the prerogative of all believers to be so filled. It is the 
solemn obligation ef all who are thus replenished with a 
divine life to open their lips to proclaim the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. ‘A dumb Christian is a kind of monster. 
But, on the other hand, Pentecost teaches us God’s order. 
Efforts for the world are second, not first, and, to be right 
and blessed, must follow personal possession of the divine 
influence for ourselves, We must be charged with spiritual 
electricity by contact with the great reservoir of power before 
we go forth to communicate the good news to others, 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTINUED PENTECOSTS. 


If we had never known of dew, how beautiful would be our 
first bejeweled morning. If we had never heard of rain, what 
a new creation would breathe about us after a shower. The 
world had never known a Pentecost. There were no standards 
by which to measure its holy fires and new powers when it 
came, 

What is its basis? The promise of God by Joel. That 
promise was only partially fulfilled at Jerusalem. The out- 
pouring is to come not only on one class, the devout, not only 
to one race, the Jews, but upon all flesh. Not only at one 
place, at Jerusalem, but wherever sun or moon shine. These 
are the great and notable signs. This was but the inaugural 
effusion, typical of greater and more widespread outpouring 
tocome. I know a single church that for ten years past has 
had more than three thousand conversions every week in its 
Sunday-schools, Three thousand five hundred for every Sun- 
day of the past year. 

How can Pentecosts be continued? As they began, by 
expectancy, prayer, faith, and obedience of men, and con- 
tinued and consummated by the mighty present working 
power of God. 

The first one is not to be the measure of those which follow. 
There are more amazements in the skies for us. Everything 
in the spiritual world is exceeding abundant above all that 
we can ask or even think. 

Its effect on the disciples was great. However much the 
loving disciple might have loved, however much Peter might 
have been able to appeal to infinite knowledge that he loved 


new thing, characteristic of the new epoch, is that “ all God's | him, each received a great and unexpected increment of grace, 


people are prophets.” 
ens the mountair-tops; bat as the day advances, the glory 
steals down the slopes, and at noon the depths of the valleys 
equally possess the radiance. “If any man have not the 
spirit of Chris, he is aone of his.” 





“When this sound ba 


In the early morning the sun bright- | and an unexpected bestowal of love and power. In bravery, 


breadth, open vision, and inner grace, they were new men. 
The revelations were such that they “were all utterly per- 
plexed and thoroughly at a loss.” If the teachers of to-day 
could be divinely amazed at spiritual results wrought in them- 
selves, the converted pupils would as much overpass the 


‘umber converted at the first Pentecost as the number of 
teachers surpasses the one hundred and twenty early disciples, 
University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the day of Pentecost was now come (vy. 1). God's plans 
may seem to ripen slowly, but they ripen surely. The time 
of fulfilling every promise of his, and every type and symbol 
of his word, will not fail, however the days meanwhile may 
drag. The world waited long, from the first promise of the 
Messiah in Eden to the birth of the Messiah-Babe in Bethle- 
hem. But in the fulness of time the Messiah was here 
according to promise, It was a long time from the days of 
the prophet Joel to the day of Pentecost; but the day of 
Pentecost came, and with it all its foretold blessings. So 
now the promised day of Christ’s second coming will not fail, 
however it may seem to tarry. “The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise, as some count slackness.” “The day of 
the Lord will come.” 

They ... began to speak... as the Spirit gave them utterance 
(v. 4). Those whom God leads make no mistakes. The 
promptings of the Holy Spirit are safe to follow. What a 
blessed thing it would be for the world if every believer in 
Jesus spoke only as the Spirit gives him utterance! That 
kind of speaking was a good beginning for the Christian 
Church. It isa pity that this beginning has not been better 
followed up. Yet the Holy Spirit is still ready to teach and 
to guide every disciple of Christ. When we are to preach, or 
to teach, or to write, or to speak, we onght to ask the Holy 
Spirit to give us utterance. Is that our mode of preparation 
in every department of speech? It ought to be. 

They were all amazed and marvelled, saying, . .. How hear we, 
every man in our own language, wherein we were'born? (vs. 7, 8.) 
And that was cause enough for wonder. It is not an easy 
thing to make ourselves understood even by those who are 
supposed to speak our own language. We are constantly 
misunderstood, when it seems to us that our words are plain 
as plain can be. To have those of other tongues understand 
us, is more than’we could fairly hope for. Words that go 
home to every heart alike, can come only from Him who 
made the heart. And this is the peculiarity of the words of 
the Holy Spirit—the words of Bible truth—to-day. There 
is no higher evidence of the divine origin of the Bible than 
the fact that its words meet every need of every soul. “ How 
hear we, every man in our own language?’ Why, our common 
Father is speaking to us as his children. And since God’s 
language is the common language of the universe, there is no 
befter phrasing of a truth, for any needy soul, than God’s 
phrasing of it. It is well to have this thought in mind when 
we would speak to the heart of one who seems of another sort 
from ourselves. 

What meaneth this? (v.12.) A question is better than a 
sneer, The true scientific spirit is a questioning spirit, and 
not a sneering spirit. A man who is in honest search of 
truth is not disposed to reject a new thing simply because it 
is new, any more than he would accept it as true simply 
because of its newness. He wants to inquire into it, and 
learn all about it, before he decides how much of value there 
is init. And here is where the true Christian and the true 
scientist are at one inAheir methods. Both of them are 
child-like questioners after truth, asking in all openness of 
mind at every new revelation or suggestion of God’s power or 
of God’s love, “ What meaneth this?” But there are so- 
called Christians an& -scientists, “falsely so called,” who sub- 
stitute sneers for. questions concerning any new view of 
religious truth, or any unfamiliar phase of spiritual things; 
and, because of this mood, these persons fail of the richest 
blessing of the richest spiritual Pentecost. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, -D.D. 


When the Lord left his disciples, he told them it was best 
for them that he should leave them; for after he had gone 
the Holy Spirit would be sent, and he would be their guide 
thereafter. He would lead them into all truth, so that they 
would not be left to make mistakes in the work to which 
Jesus sent them. He told them to wait in the city of Jeru- 
salem till the Spirit came; for he would endue them with 
power from on high. This the disciples did, and for ten 
days they patiently waited and prayed. At the end of that 
time, while about a hundred and twenty of them were to- 
gether, praying, that happened of which our lesson tells. 

Let the teacher bring out here the facts of the lesson; 
namely, the rushing mighty wind, and the appearance of 
tongues of fire, resting on the heads, not of apostles alone, but 
on the head of each disciple. Call attention to the gift of 
tongues, which is simply the power of speaking in languages 
that they had not known before. This was a great power for 
them at that time; for there were in Jerusalem at that time 





people from all over the world, and it was very important 
for them to be reached effectively by this truth. True, all of 
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them understood Greek; but they also spoke in languages 
that they knew better. In this respect they were in much the 
same position in which we are in New York. Here nearly all 
speak English ; but, in addition to this, some speak German, 
some Italian, some Spanish, some Bohemian, others other lan- 
guages. Now, if you wish to reach these people most effectively, 
you must use that language which is most familiar tothem. I 
have seen this often in my own missionary work. The German 
who is cold and uninterested while I speak English, warms up 
at once if I speak in German to him. The same is true in all 
other cases.. So the power to speak in all the languages that 
were spoken in Jerusalem at that time was no slight thing. 
It enabled the disciples to reach in the most effective way all 
those multitudes, who then in turn carried home the gospel 
to their own lands. Make this as clear as you can to your 
class, so that they may realize the benefit that this was 
to plain people like the early disciples. 

It might be well at this point to remind the class that it 
was because of the sins of men that languages were divided. 
This was at the building of the tower of Babel. Sin made 
confusion, but when grace came it made peace, and brought 
to each man the glad tidings in his own tongue. Sin always 
works confusion and evil, while, on the other hand, grace 
always works peace and concord. With a universal reign of 
grace there will come an end to all jealousies and wars and 
evils of every sort; for grace is of God, while all those things 
which it antagonizes are of the Evil One. If you want peace 
to abound, live under the law, not of sin, but of grace, 

Now, having dealt with the lesson facts, let the teacher go 
on to speak about the work of the Holy Spirit in these days. 
True, he does not give to disciples the gift of tongues as he 
did then, but. none the less are we dependent on him for all 
our power. See what it is for which we are dependent on 
him. In the first place, we are dependent on him for our 
new birth, “Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” It is he who gives 
us clean hearts, and who renews right spirits within us. The 
new life that all must have comes from him, so that we ag 
born from above. Then, in the second place, all our spiritual 
life must be nurtured by him. If we wish to grow in grace, 
it must be by his indwelling power; for he it is who sheds 
abroad the love of God in our hearts. He gives light and 
life to dead hearts. Since he is divine, it goes without say- 
ing that all that is divine in us must come from him. Jesus 
is not in this world any more as he was in the days of the 
apostles. But in his place we have this blessed Spirit, and 
all that Jesus did himself for his disciples when he was with 
them must now be done for us by the Spirit. Impress this on 
your scholars; for many of them have very vague ideas about 
who the Spirit is, and what he is to do forthem. The fact is 
that it is he on whom we are dependent for all of our,spir- 
itual life and power. He teaches us, and makes the path of 
duty clear to us, and throws light on the Word that he him- 
self inspired. Without the Spirit the church is powerless, 
and the individual equally so.” ° 

Now, there are three ways in which men may treat this 
Holy Spirit which are wrong: 1. They may grieve: the 
Spirit. This is what (alas!) believers often do, when they 
refuse to follow his gentle leading. If he impels them to 
some deed of sacrifice, and they hold back, he is “ grieved.” 
But they may do more than this; for the Word uses a stronger 
expression than “grieved” to denote the actions of some. 
2. It speaks about “resisting the Spirit.” This is a more 
serious matter. This was what the council did before whom 
Stephen was arraigned. This seems to be a step farther 
down the incline of evil. Aud then there is one step still 
lower, and that is to “quench the Spirit.” This seems to be 
the last step, and he who takes this seems to be beyond hope. 
To “grieve” is bad, to “resist” is worse, but to “quench” is 
beyond all the others in guilt. Ask the scholars which of 
these sins they have been guilty of. It isto be hoped that 
they will not have to plead guilty to the last. 

There is one step, however, which is open to all. And 
that is the step that consists ia following the Spirit. If we 
take this step, we have the promise of Jesus himsélf that the 
Spirit will lead us into truth, and will transform our charac- 
ters, so that we shall be changed into the image of the blessed 
Master himself. This he desires to do, and this he will do if 
we put ourselves under his guidance. Do you really want to 
be like Christ? Then follow what his Spirit tells you, and, 
though you yourself will not perceive it as clearly as your 
friends will, you will surely grow into his image. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did Jesus tell his disciples to wait until the promise 
was fulfilled and the Holy Spirit sent upon them? How 
many days was Jesus seen upon earth after his rising from 
the tomb? The disciples and their friends waited ten days 
more in Jerusalem. There were a hundred and twenty men 
and women in all; the eleven disciples, Mary the mother of 
Jesus, his brethren, probably Mary Magdalene, Mary and 


ing their time together, often in prayer, while they waited, 
as Jesus had said. 

The Day of Pentecost.—The word “ Pentecost” means fiftieth, 
because that feast-day comes on the fiftieth day after the 
Passover sabbath. It was also called the feast of first-fruits; 
for it was after harvest, like our Thanksgiving Day,—a time 
when the people were taught to rejoice and share their glad- 
ness with the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, because 
God blessed the work oftheir hands, and gave plenty in their 
fields and vineyards. 

A Sound from Heaven.—On this day of Pentecost, when they 
were together in a large room, suddenly they heard a loud, 
strange noise; it seemed like the roar of a rushing, mighty 
wind, and filled all the house. It was not wind; for though 
it filled the’ house, it did no harm. There was a brightness 
in the room like flame; then it settled down upon each of 
them like divided tongues of fire. The glory of heaven 
seemed there; the Holy Spirit had come upon them, and 
filled them with power and knowledge they had not had 
before. They began to speak; for words seemed given to 
them,—not only in their own language, but in the language 
of other and far-away lands. At the feast of Pentecost stran- 
gers from many countries came ; and, besides all these, there 
were Jews who had lived n other places, but who had come 
to live in Jerusalem. The rushing sound may have been 
heard through the city, or the news flew quickly, and crowds 
came to the place. 

They Were All Amazed,—Each one heard the language spoken 
that he knew in his own home asalittlechild. They looked, 
and said to each other, “ Are not these men all from the coun- 
try of Galilee? How is it that we, every one of us, hear words 
that we learned in our own land where we were born?” If 
you have a good map, point out and name some of the coun- 
tries mentioned. Little children could not remember them 
all, but they can see their distance and location, and it will 
make it plain that the disciples spoke various tongues, and 
that such sudden and strange knowledge must have been the 
gift of God. 

The Wonderful Works of God.—What did the disciples say 
in these new and strange languages? It was not to make the 
people wonder, not merely to show the miracle; it was to 
teach them of Jesus Christ, his life, his death, and his resur- 
rection, and to praise God for the Holy Spirit given, and, 
most of all, for the gift of his Son. Where did Jesus tell his 
disciples to be witnessesefor him and to preach his gospel? 
His last command was “that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name unto all the nations, be- 
ginning from Jerusalem.” Jesus always gives his help and 
his Spirit to those who obey him. The disciples might not 
all be able to go to the uttermost parts of the earth, but right 
in Jerusalem these strangers from different countries heard 
the gospel preached in their own tongue, and then they car- 
ried the gospel story back to their homes. How the people 
must have crowded around the house, and in the streets, in 
groups and companies!—here an apostle preaching, as they 
talked in Rome, to a circle of Romans listening ; another to 
a number from Egypt; another circle, standing together, of 
people from the lands where long ago the Jews were taken 
as captives, each and all understanding the wonderful words 
of truth. 

What Meaneth This ?—They all wondered ; they could not 
understand. “ What did it mean?” they asked each other. 
As it is now when preachers tell of Jesus Christ and how he 
saves from sin, some believed and some mocked; it seemed 
to them an idle story. There were others who said,“ These 
men from Galilee were poor fishermen ; they have no learn- 
ing; how can they understand and speak these tongues?” 
“They are not in their sober senses; they have been driuk- 
ing wine; they are telling what they think of the man Jesus 
who was crucified not long ago here in Jerusalem.” Peter 
knew what they said; he called the disciples around him 
somewhere in the center of the crowd, where all could see 
and hear, and spoke in a loud voice to them all. He bade 
them all hear him, and pay attention to his words: “These 
men are not drunken, as you say; for it is early in the morn- 
ing.” They all knew that no Jew would take food or drink 
on feast-days before the hour for morning sacrifice, and they 
could all understand that the disciples had not been drinking 
wine and could not be drunken. 

Whosoever Shall Call Shall Be Saved.—Peter was glad of the 
time and place to preach and give an offer of the salvation of 
Christ to such a number of people. He told them what it 
meant ; that God had said he would send the Holy Spirit to 
show wonders in heaven above and signs on the earth beneath. 
Then Peter told them of Jesus, whom God had sent and ap- 
proved by signs and miracles which he had done. He told 
of the death of Christ, how with cruel hands he had been 
crucified; but he gave the invitation which Jesus Christ 
gives, that “ whosoever shall call on his name shall be saved.” 
Does the Holy Spirit come now in the same way as at the 
day of Pentecost? Not with signs and wonders as then, but 
he is freely given to all who ask. TheSpirit came where the 
disciples were of one heart and mind; so now to those who 
are the children of God united to him and to each other. 





Martha, and others who had watched at the cross, all spend- 


The Spirit fulfilled the promises of God ; so now not one good 


thing God has promised can ever fail. What is our golden 
text? The Spirit is our guide, our teacher, our comforter, 
The Spirit was sent in answer to prayer; so now those who 
ask shall receive. Do your parents love to give you what- 
ever can make you happy? Jesus talked of earthly fathers 
and mothers giving good gifts to their children, and then he 
said, “ How much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 


CaNOoN OF DURHAM. 


“How Hear we Every Man 1x Our Own TONGUE 
WHEREIN WE WERE Born?” —It is difficult for those who 
have all their lives had the advantage of dwelling in what 
may be termed a “ homoglot” country, where the same lan- 
guage is spoken over vast areas, and where one may travel 
for days or weeks without the need for an interpreter, to com- 
prehend the confusion and perplexity involved in ordinary 
intercourse in regions where racial distinctions, rival nation- 
alities, separate governments, and restricted commercial inter- 
course have preserved, and very often created, distinct and 
mutually unintelligible dialects and languages. The diffi- 
culty is felt even in civilized Europe, where every nation has 
at least one and often several distinct languages. How much 
more in semi-civilized Asia and barbarous Africa, where the 
most extensive empires are merely a congeries of unamalga- 
mated and jealous tribes! I remember when ten years ago, 
riding from Aleppo to Mesopotamia, we left a village Where 
only Arabic was spoken, and, crossing a little stream, reached 
in an hour another village, where no one ‘heard a word of any 
language but Turkish. That night we halted at a Turcoman 
village where a distinct language was spoken; and the next 
night we bivouacked at a Kurdish camp, of whose tongue not 
one of the party could understand a word. The following 
night we slept at an Armenian town. Nowhere is the diffi- 


Not many years ago the normal population of the city, apart 
from visitors and pilgrims, was under twenty thousand. Yet 
in that little circle some six or seven languages are employed 
in the ordinary affairs of life. To purchase agricultural prod- 
uce or arrange for guides and expeditions into the country, 
Arabic is needed. To obtain passports or guards from gov- 
ernments, the applicant or his interpreter must use Turkish. 
The shoemaker’s trade is in the hands of the descendants of 
Jewish exiles from Spain, who still speak an archaic Spanish. 
German and Polish are the tongues of the silversmiths and 
the tailors, who ar¢ all German or Russian Jews. The nu- 
merous members of the Eastern and Latin churches use Greek 
or Italian, while the children of Abraham still use in their 
own domestic circles a modified rabbinical Hebrew. But 
with the arrival of the Christian and Moslem pilgrims at 
Eastertide,—for the pilgrimages of both religions fall at the 
same period of the year,—the place becomes a very Babel of 
confusion. Every European tongue may be heard, alongside 
of the various uncouth Arabic dialects of North Africa, and 
the guttural utterancts of many an Asiatic language. Even 
greater must have been the difficulty when, on that great day 
of Pentecost, Jewish pilgrims were gathered from every quar- 
ter of the then known world. True, they all knew Hebrew 
after a fashion, as the professional Englishman knows Latin. 
They could follow the temple and synagogue services, but 
little more. In the affairs of every-day life they used the 
languages of the various countries where they and their an- 
cestors had been settled perhaps for centuries. St. Luke 
enumerates these in topographical order, beginning with the 
far East. Parthia was the region that extends from Persia 
to India, and far to the north: Here, as well as in Media and 
Elam, the Hebrew term for Persia, Shalmanezer had planted 
the Ten Tribes after the captivity of the Northern Kingdom, 
and it is evident that many of their descendants still remem- 
bered Jehovah, the God of Israel. Then comes Mesopotamia, 
the site of the Babylonian and Assyrian empires, and where 
Josephus tells us there were in his day tens of thousands of 
Jews, the descendants of those who did not return with 
Zerubabel and Nehemiah. Then come Judea and Syria, the 
vernac.lar of which was the Aramaic or Syriac, the language 
used by our Lord and his disciples. Passing westward, sev- 
eral provinces of Asia Minor are named, which, though then 
under Roman rule, had been distinct nations, with different 
languages, as has been shown by inscriptions in Cappadocia. 
Egypt, which follows in the enumeration, was the headquar- 
ters of the Jews, who used, not the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
the Greek translation of the Septuagint. It is stated that 
two-fifths of the population of Alexandria, then the third 
city in the world, were Jews. The mention next of Libya 
and Cyrene is interesting, as to the present day in all the 
oases and settlements of North Africa are large colonies of 
dark-skinned Jews, who declare that their ancestors settled 
there after the Babylonish captivity. Under Rome thesacred 
writer probably includes all Western Europe, where Latin 





would be the native tongue of the Jewish settlers. In Crete, 
their language would be Greek, while we know that long 





culty more evident than in Jerusalem at the present day. _ 
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before the Christian era there were extensive Jewish settle- 
ments in South Arabia, some of which still survive. Thus 
we see how through the three continents, from India to Spain, 
from Abyssinia to Tartary, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
and the gift of tongues spread at once the news of the gospel 
revelation, and paved the way for the living preachers in the 
following years. Among the three thousand on that day 
added to the Church there may have been many a pioneer 
who went home to the ends of the earth with the glad tidings 
on his lips, 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tue Preparation (vy. 1).—What had been the prepa- 
ration of promise? (Acts 1: 5, 11.) The preparation of 
warning? (Acts 1: 18,19.) The preparation of organiza- 
tion? (Acts 1 : 20-26.) The preparation of fellowship? 
(Acts 2:1.) Why did not Christ tell them just when the 
Spirit would be bestowed? What does the word “ pentecost” 
signify? When was the festival held? (Deut. 16:9, 10.) 
What was its purpose, and what were its other names? (Exod. 
23:16; 34:22; Num. 28: 26.) What in the nature of the 
holiday made this a fit time for the sending of the Holy 
. Spirit? What in the circumstances of the occasion? (Acts 
2:5.) How should the modern church make use of crowds? 
Where was the assembling place of the apostles? (Acts 1:13.) 
What had “ with one accord ” to do with the pentecostal out- 
pouring? What need of the modern churches does this 
suggest ? (John 17 : 21.) a 

2. Tue Comrne (vs. 2, 3).—To what did Christ compare 
the coming of the Spirit? (John 3:8.) In what ways is the 
Spirit, when he takes hold of the hearts of men, like a swift, 
mighty wind? (Heb.4: 12; Eph.3:16; Mic. 2:7.) What 
is the reason if only part of our household, and not “ all the 
house,” is filled with God’s presence? (John 1:41.) In what 
ways, probably, was the appearance “ like as of fire,” and how 
unlike? How is the modern outpouring of the Spirit to be 
likened to fire? (Rom. 12: 11; 1 Cor. 3:13; Luke 24: 32; 
John 8:12.) What does the word “sat” show about the 
duration of the appearance? How would the force of this 
acted parable have been changed, if this had been merely a 
vague, fiery mist, not sitting “on each of them”? (Jolin 10: 
3,14.) Why did the first disciples need such a visible token? 
Why do we not? . 

3. Tue Insprration (v. 4).—Since God is everywhere, 
what is meant by ‘the presence of the Holy Ghost”? How 
did this differ from former outpourings of the Spirit ? (Luke 
1: 15, 41, 67.) What does the word “filled” imply concern- 
ing the possibility of a partial indwelling of the Spirit? 
(John 3: 34.) “Other tongues” than what? (Mark 16: 17.) 
Why was this power given them, then, rather than other 
powers? Why is this miracle no longer wrought for God’s 
people? In what sense, and when, doés the Spirit always 
“give utterance”? (Matt. 10:19, 20.)' What evidence of 
the presence of the Spirit is given to modern Christians? 
(Rom. 8 : 16, 26; 15: 19; John 16: 13; Gal. 5: 22, 23.) 

4. Tue Mrracre (vs. 5-11).—Does “dwelling” imply 
foreign residents, or temporary sojourners? How would 
their devoutness draw them there? (Deut. 16:16.) Is “out 
of every nation” (v. 5) to be taken as literal, or as hyper- 
bole? When what “was noised abroad”? (v. 2.) How do 
you account for the fact that some churches are so poorly 
attended? How does the question of the multitude in verse 7 
imply that a!l were not strangers? Why were all the dis- 
ciples called Galileans? How does it happen that the Bible 
can be translated effectively into all languages? Of what 
other book is this true? . Why is it better to preach to men 
in their own languages, rather than teach them to understand 
ours? Where did the Parthians live, and what language did 
they speak? Where lived the Medes, and how were these 
famous in history? (Dan.5:28.) Where lived the Elamites, 
and what is the origin of their name? (Gen. 10: 22; Dan. 
8:2.) Where is Mesopotamia, and with what Bible events 
was it connected? (Acts 7: 2; Deut. 23:4.) Where was 
Cappadocia? Pontus? Phrygia? Pamphylia? Libya? Asia? 
Crete? What languages were spoken in these regions? How 
does Cyrene appear in the gospel story? (Matt. 27: 32.) 
What is a “ proselyte” ? (Matt. 23:15.) How many lan- 
guages were spoken among all these people? What of “the 
wonderful works of God ” may have been preached to them? 
(Rom. 11:33; John 3: 16.) 
of all preaching ? 





history of the Church? (Acts 10: 46; 19: 6; 1 Cor. 12710 
to 14; 28.) What light does this later mention throw upon 
the question of their understanding of what they said in a 
tongue? What are evidences that the modern church is giv- 
ing greater prominence than ever before to the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why did the disciples need some great sign from God 
just at this time? 2. When was the sign given? 3. What 
appearances accompanied it? 4. What power came to the 
disciples with the coming of the Holy Spirit? 5. What was 
the effect on the people in Jerusalem? 6. What work does 
the Holy Spirit do when he comes to liis people nowadays? 
(golden text.) 7. How can we win his presence? 

Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT. 


WHO? 


THE FOLLOWERS 
OF JESUS. 


HOW? 


IN WORDS 
OF WITNESS. 


WHEN? 


RFTER PRAYER 
AND WAITING. 


WHY? 


TO FIT THEM 
FOR SERVICE. 





SHALL WE BE THUS FILLED? 











“il” THE SPIRIT'S 


The Bible is now issued in over three hundred 
languages and dialects. 


WORDS 
TONGUES 
ERRAND. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove.” 
“Holy Spirit, faithful guide.” 

“ My heart, that was heavy and sad.” 
“Why should the children of a King.” 
“ Come, Holy Spirit, come.” 

“ Holy Ghost! with light divine.” 

* Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed.” 
“ The Spirit, O sinner.”’ 








SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


As a writer in the Expositor’s Monthly points out, the 
Revisers have improved on the Old Version by retaining the 
article in Acts 2: 42 in two instances, but failed to retain it 
in the third. The text should read: *‘ And they continued 
stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching, and in the fellowship 
[koindnia]}, in the breaking of bread, and in the prayers.” 
The word koindnia, or “fellowship,” occurs eighteen times in 
the apostolic writings, and the corresponding -verb eight 
times. And in the Apostles’ Creed, so called, is the declara- 
tion, “I believe in the communion [koindnian] of saints.” It 
is a technical term employed to designate the special form of 
fellowship which the disciples had with each other, as dis- 
tinct from that which, as members of the human race, or 
citizens of some city, or residents of a neighborhood, they 
had with those who were not disciples. They seem to have 
entered into this fellowship at the time when the healing of 
the man that was born blind (John 9) led to the formal ex- 
communication from the synagogue of all who believed in 
Christ. The kind of fellowship was that which naturally 
grew out of their circumstances. They held separate social 
worship ; they had a common purse for the payment of ex- 
penses; they took counsel with each other as to what they 
should make of their lives. But the deepest thing in their 
fellowship was the sense of a common personal relation to 
their Master and Head. The expression of this fellowship 
was found in the breaking of bread (1 Cor. 10: 16), and also 
in giving the right hand (Gal. 2: 9), and its life was nour- 
ished by the prayers in which the sense of a living relation 
to Christ was strengthened and nourished. 

In the matter of their possessions, the koindnia stood for a 
principle, which was worked out in different ways. In the 
original association all were poor, having left such things as 
they had to follow Christ. They had therefore a common 
purse, which was replenished by the gifts of those who sym- 


What should be the one theme | pathized with their aims. The attempt was made to carry 


over this method into the larger body, which sprang into 


5. Tue Wonper (v. 12).—What similar powers of mod- | being at Pentecost, but was found to be a mistake, as it only 


ern Christians fill the world with amazement ? 
what were they “in doubt”? 


About | impoverished the church in Jerusalem, and made it depend- 
What is wrong when Chris- | ent on the other churches. 


But the principle of responsi- 


tians do not perplex and confound the world? What sort | bility for possessions as for a talent given by God, and of the 
of thinkers ask the meaning of religious marvels, and what | ample and unconstrained use of it in ministering to the neces- 
class merely attribute them to “new wine”? (Matt. 13: | sities of the saints, whether the poor of the congregations or 
19, 23.) Wheat part did this gift of tongues play in the later | the ministers of the word of God, were emphasiged strongly. 





Thus in Romans 12: 13; 15: 26; 2 Corinthians 8 : 4; 9:13; 
Galatians 6: 6; Philippians 1:5; 4: 15; and Hebrews 13: 
16, the idea of giving out of one’s substance—not of constraint, 
but gladly—is associated with either noun or verb. In this 
word, indeed, is embraced that idea of Christian responsibility 
to use our possessions for the promotion of God’s cause end 
the well-being of his people. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The Holy Spirit gives to the disciples of Jesus power for 
the proclaiming of Christ’s truth and for the doing of Christ’s 
work. This is the teaching of this lesson,—a teaching that 
needs to be learned by every one who would speak for Christ, 
or who would work for Christ. 

Men who had lived with Jesus for years, who had sat at 
his feet as learners, who had followed him in his times of 
popularity and in his times of humiliation, who had given 
up everything for him, who had watched at his cross and at 
his grave, and who had listened to his words as a risen 
Saviour, were not yet ready to speak or to work in his be- 
half, until the Holy Spirit had come and filled them with 
power from on high. This being so, who now dares to at- 
tempt a word or a deed for his Master, except in reliance 
on the indwelling power of the Holy Spirit? — 

He who speaks in the power of the Spirit can speak co 
that those who hear him can understand him. Without this 
power, no word of counsel, or warning, or invitation, or sym- 
pathy, can go straight home ¢o the heart of the hearer. 
Why, then, should any man hope to teach or to preach or to 
proffer private counsel, unless his thoughts and words are 
under the Holy Spirit’s prompting and control ? 


It sgood to be a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 


better to be, as a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, filled with 
the Spirit, speaking as the Spirit gives one utterance. 


ADDED POINTS, 


*They who would share in a common blessing must be of 
one accord, and be near one another. And they who are 
ready for a common blessing will be in this state and mood. 

He who puts himself in the way of a blessing from heaven 
is likely to have a blessing from heaven. 

Not what we bring to God, but what God brings to us, is 
the measure of our power for God. 

He who cannot go to the ends of the earth may find the 
ends of the earth brqught to him, The missionary spirit 
will find a missionary work to do anywhere. 

How strange it seems to have a word spoken right home to 
our hearts, as if it were meant for us alone in all the earth! 
The Holy Spirit can speak such a word to us, or to some one 
else through us, 

The works of God are wonderful. If only we can tell of 
themas they are, we can work wonders thereby. 

If we can get men to asking questions about God’s truth, 
we have made a gain’so far. It is something when they are 
ready to say, “ What meaneth this?” 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


PRINTED INVITATIONS TO NEW 
SCHOLARS. 


The Sunday-sehool leader who is asking, ‘“ How can 
we gather into our school all the people in the neighbor- 
hood, old and young, who have no other Sunday-school 
home?” will probably decide that. his force must have 
some sort of printed invitations for distribution, as one 
of the means to the end. And so another question will 
follow: “What shall be the form of this invitation,—a 
card or a folder, a circular-letter or a booklet? ” 

The superintendent of the Calvary Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Buffalo, New York, Mr. Marc. W. Com- 
stock, has devised this card of invitation, of which he 
gives three copies to each scholar for distribution : 


| Then believed they His words; they sang His praise.” 


| Calvary Presbyterian Church Sunday-School. 
| Delaware Avenue, below Tupper Street, and oppo- 
| site Tracy Street (side entrance), 








Services every Sunday from 12 M. to1 P. M., 
immediately after morning service in the church. 


es | 


Please consider this a personal invitation to be 
present at the next session. 


} 


On the back of this card the different classes are men- 
tioned, with their leaders, and the character of their work, 
—the Bible-classes, the “general school,” and the pri- 
mary department. The scholars are requested to give 
out the cards, and to return a certificate to that effect, 
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within two weeks, if possible. The certificate explains 
the method: 
CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


“ We are ambassadors, therefore, on behalf of Christ.” 


Tuts 1s TO CERTIFY, That I received from Mr. Marc. W. 
Comstock, superintendent, on Sunday,................-189 , sesceseee 
cards of invitation to the services of the school, which were to 
be handed to personal acquaintances of mine, as far as possible 
only to those who were members of no other Sunday-school, 
with a special invitation to visit our school on some particular 
Sunday, when I could be present to give them a hearty welcome. 

AND, That in accordance with this purpose I have given the 
cards to the tunes ede persons: 








~ [Members of An: For bm i Sunday 


or Not. Invi 


[ RITE Naa 


This certificate to be sieeinall to Mr. Comstock, No.1 11 “Allen 
, Street, on or before the Saturday previous to the Sunday for 
which the invitation is given. 





Names, Addresses. 

















Buffalo, N. Y., «2.00. 


Mr. Comstock says: “ The cards serve not only to 
interest our own scholars, but, when given to others, sup- 
plement a personal invitation very pointedly; and, if 
preserved, they make the visitors sure of remembering 
the time of service and the location of the school. The 
certificate, being returned before the Sunday for which 
the invitation is given, enables the superintendent to 
know something beforehand about the visitors who are 
expected, and to give them a more personal welcome. 
The plan shows very clearly the ones who are doing the 
work in the school, and giving credit to these stimulates 
all, Attheend of each quarter the class that has brought 
in the most new scholars is proclaimed as the ‘ Banner 
Class.’ This plan has been a decided success. A very 
large proportion of the visitors who come through these 
invitations become regular members of the school.” 

The statistical secretary of the Ohio. Sunday-school 
Association, Mr. Marion Lawrence, makes good use of 
another form of invitation, as superintendent of the 
Washington Street Congregational Sunday-school of 
Toledo, Ohio,—a card printed in two colors, the words 
being in red that, are here italicized: 

Do you know that fifty-two welcomes await you every year 
at the Washington Street Congregational Sunday-sehool ? 
Well, it is true, and we are anxious to prove it. The hour of 
meeting is exactly noon, every Sunday. We have suitable 
departments and classes for all ages (one exclusively for men). 
We try by spirited vocal and orchestral music, shor earnest 
prayers, faithful Bible study, and a variety of general exercises, 
to please, interest, and profit all who come among us. Please 
accept this invitation, and come next Sunday. 

We are fearfully in earnest. 

MARION LAWRENCE, Superintendent. 

A blank “Application for Membership” is on the 
reverse of this card, headed with the striking red seal of 
the school, and these words: ‘‘ Our Aim.—Every mem- 
ber present every Sunday, on time, with his own Bible, 
a liberal offering; a studied lesson, and a mind to learn.” 
At the bottom of the card are two blank lines for the 
“ Assignment ”’ of the new scholar to a department and 
a class; and the following “ Notice:” “The purpose of 
this card is to aid us in properly classifying applicants, 
and securing correctly spelled names and accurate ad- 
dresses. Applicants may be classified on the same day 
this card is presented, if desired. No person over ten 
years of age is enrolled in the school, except on this 
written application.” It is in this form: 

I desire to become a member of this Sunday-school, and, if 
admitted, will endeavor to be faithful in attendance. 


SoD: nsdn. tdi ancient sticinies pinik nipies toetinht tarpesteBiepipiuns 
aii itis Guitandnn gubtigngen cibtiis dutinian Drath veceiaas th Street 
Age (Wunder BD Sniardawoseddnnie  sdbeossvicas danctnictncdes Reader 
Date,. sin tbdahs <ovede Ieee 


In whose an (it any) in our school have you acquaintances 
of about your own age ? 

There may be a further step in this process,—an ap- 
plication by parents for their children, as is required in 
St. George’s Pro‘estant Episcopal Sunday-school of New 
York City, of which the Rev. Dr. W. 8S. Rainsford is 
rector. A blank “Certificate of Parents” is sent to the 
parents of each child who applies for admission to the 
school. Both the father and the mother are asked to 
sign it in ink, giving the child’s age and name in full, 
the residence, street and floor number, the date, the 
parent’s occupation, and the child’s or the family’s rela- 
tion to that church and Sunday-school or to any other. 
Accompanying this blank, on the same card, is a letter 


to the parents, signed by the rector and the superinten- 
dent, in these words : 


ST. GEORGE’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
East SIXTEENTH STREET, NEw YORK Ciry, 
Bet. Third Ave. and Stuyvesant Sq. 

Tol PARENTS : 

The bearer has applied for admission to our Sunday- 
school, and if the application is in accordance with your wishes, 
please do us the favor to fill up and sign the blank on the re- 
verse of this card, that we may from it make our school record. 

The services of the school commence at half-past nine o’clock, 
punctually, and the children are marked and receive rewards 
according to their punctual: attendance, good behavior, and 
preparation of the lessons. 

Evening prayer, with a short address, is held every Sunday 
afternoon at four o’clock, The rector desires the attendance of 
children, eleven yearssold and upwards, at this service. 

Catechism service, last Sunday afternoon of each month, at 


three o’clock. 
R. Futon Currine, Superintendent. 


Rev. W.S. RAINSFORD, Rector. 

Invitations to adults may need special phrasing or 
form. A hint to this end is offered in the method of 
a “Young Men’s Bible Class” in Central Falls, Rhode 
Island,—for several years a notable organization in the 
Broad Street Baptist Sunday-school, and led by Mr. 
Henry B. Carpenter. This class issues an annual sou- 
venir, or ornamental “booklet,” giving the details of 
organization, records, membership, and other “items of 
interest,” with a general invitation to young men to 
attend, and, if they find things pleasant and home-like, 
to come again, and to ask their friends who are not mem- 
bers of any school to come with them. 

Of similar phraseology is a circular-letter used with 
success, not long since, by the Elm Street Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school in Nashville, Tennessee. The 
attendance of older people was at once largely increased, 
after these invitations were given widely by mail, and con- 
firmed by personal conversation. The sender of the let- 
ter signed his name at the bottom, thereby emphasizing 
the official invitation. The form of the letter is given 
herewith : 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ROOMS 
or THE 


ELM STREET METHODIST CHURCH, 
Corner Summer and Elm. 


Nashville,, .....s000c0000 189... 


I have been led to believe that you are not a member of 
any Sunday-school in the city. If this is true, laying aside all 
questions of duty, I think you would find no small pleasure in 
regular attendance upon some one of the many with which you 
are surrounded. If you are a member of the Methodist Church, 
or if you are not a member of any church, I hereby most heartily 
invite you to visit our school. If your daily work makes such 
demands upon your time that you do not feel prepared to 
on Sunday morning, you will find classes just suited 
to you, whose teachers will impart valuable instruction, but 
whose members are not questioned. Hoping to have you with 
us, we are, very truly, 


“ recite” 


W. M. McCartuy, 
Jno. H. Canapy, 
FRANK M. CRUZEN, 
Superintendents 
Please allow me to add my personal solicitation. 
Very sincerely, 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 


LIFE-STORIES.* 


Of all recently issued books of life-stories—biographi- 
cal, autobiographical, or imaginative—certainly the 
queerest is the closely packed volume bearing the un- 
familiar title of The New Calendar of Great Men, and 





*The New Calendar of Great Men . Biographies of the Five Hun- 
dred and Fifty-eight Worthies of All Ages and Nations in the Post- 
tivist Calendar of Auguste Comte. Edited by Frederic Harrison. 
8x6 nches, cloth, New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$2.25. 


The Story of the Discovery of the New World by Columbus. By 
Frederick Saunders. rao Feo inches, cloth, pp. 145. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price 

The Life of Colonel Paul Revere: By Elbridge Henry Goss, Vol. II. 
814x5% inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xix, 375. Boston: Joseph 
George Cupples. Price, $3.00. 

Life of George Mason, 1725-1792: Including his 8 
Papers, and Correspondence. By Kate Mason Rowland. With an 
Introduction by General Firzbugh Lee. 2 vols x6 inches, cloth, 
pp. iii, 525; xifl, 454. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. Price, $8.00. 

Charles Sumner. By Anna Laurens Dawes. (Makers of America.) 
74 X5% inches, cloth, pp. xii, 330. New York: Dodd, Mead, and 


ches, Public 


Company. Price, $1.00. 

On the ee. By Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated ty E. W. 
Kemble. oy inches, cloth, pp. viii, 233. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1. 


The Life and! Letters of Joseph Severn. By William Sharp. 9x6 
— cloth, pp. 308. New York: Charles Scribner's Sous. Price, 


2 eon of a A. appy Life. By Mrs. John Addington Symonds. 
¥ Me Ss 





9x6 inches, cl oth, illustrated, bP as vili, 351; ii, 357. New 
and ‘Company. Price, 


edited by Frederic Harrison, one of the clearest and 

ablest of contemporary English writers of prose. Mr, 

Harrison is an earnest Comtist or Positivist ; and this 

book is Comte’s list of saints, gathered from among the 

world’s workers down to his own day, and presented for 

the contemplation of those whom he urged to turn from 

the superstitions of Roman Catholic hagiography to the 

study of practical achievements for humanity, in all ages 

and lands. One is tempted, in the language of the ir- 

reverent, to call the arbitrary and too inclusive company 
a “job lot;” but doubtless it contains many noble names 
of eminent laberers and leaders, of whom Mr. Harrison 
has written so lucidly that his readers regret the com- 
pulsion under which he labored in his semi-religious 
eulogies ; for he is an earnest believer in the general and 
special principles of the eccentric promoter of the “ reli- 
gion of humanity,”’—a scheme which seems to most 
Protestants quite as cumbersome as that it sought to 
replace. 

There is a place for smaller and more popular works 
than Winsor’s Christopher Columbus or Fiske’s Dis- 
covery of America, now that so many readers, especially 
among the young, are turning their thoughts backward 
to'1492. The Story of the Discovery of the New World 
by Columbus is by that compiler of pleasant books, 
Frederick Saunders of the Astor Library. Beginning 
with old legends of discoveries of a new world, he brings 
his record down to the latest disparagements of Colum- 
bus, leaving the reader of the closing chapter to draw 
his own conclusions from the diverse quotations made, 
A little more caution or conservatism concerning the 
“ ante-Columbian explorers” would have been helpful 
to young or uninformed readers. The book is prettily 
bound, and is illustrated by maps, portraits, imaginary 
scenes, and facsimiles; 

A later Americaneworthy, of whom far less was gen- 
erally known,—though the facts in his career were not 
hard to uncover,—was Paul Reyere, to whom Mr. E, H, 
Goss, of Melrose, Massachusetts, has devoted a two- 
volume biography, of which the second half has just 
appeared. Webster pointed out, years ago, the repre- 
sentative position of Revere, among Revolutionary 
patriots, on account of his character as an artisan, not a 
lawyer or legislator. No Massachusetts toiler for the 
colonial cause was more truly of the 
class,” in the proper sense of the term, than this silver- 
smith, engraver, and bell-founder, the trusted and cou- 
rageous friend of those in the inner«ouncil of the patriots, 
The attractiveness of Mr. Goss’s straightforward story is 
increased by numerous representations of Revere’s metal- 
work, or facsimiles of his engravings. 

George Mason, the-old-time Virginia jurist, the adviser 
of Washington, and the modest but potent framer of 
legislation in the principal Southern colony, for the first 
time receives an adequate portrayal and eulogy in Kate 
Mason Rowland’s two-volume biography of her kinsman, 
including a copious representation of his speeches, pub- 
lic papers, and documents. His most important work 
lay in his endeavor to restrict slave importation; his 
suggestions toward the tentative government of 1775-89; 
and his efforts, in the constitutional cenvention of 1787, 
to fix the presidential term at seven years, the president 
to be elected directly, and to be ineligible for re-election, 
Mason, in a way, was an early opponent of slavery, 
though a patriotic Virginian through and through. 

That eminent foe of the slave system, Charies Sumner, 
is the subject of a modest but instructive new biography 
from the pen of Miss Anna L. Dawes, daughter of the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, and herself not un¢ 
known as a philanthropic and educational worker. The 
book has for its frontispiece an uncommonly trustworthy 
and characterful portrait of the subject. 

The autobiographical element in Joel Chandler Har- 
ris’s new book, On the Plantation, gives it value as a 
record of “a Georgia boy’s adventures during the war.” 
The social history of that struggle is in one sense as im- 
portant as the political or the military, with which it 
was closely connected; and Mr. Harris, in a pleasant 
combination of kindly humor and picturesque realism, 
makes us familiar with some of the conditions and char- 
acteristics of his Georgia of thirty years ago. The story 
is illustrated by E. W. Kemble, who, among contempo- 
rary book illustrators, seems best to catch the spirit of 
Southern life, but who is too careless a draughtsman to 
be calied an artist. 

Students of the poetical literature of England well re- 
member the relations of Joseph Severn to John Keats, 
and may therefore expect to find new information in 
The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, by William 
Sharp. This expectation is not disappointed, though 





one’s impression of Keats as man and poet need not be 
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“ intelligent middle, 
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modified by any fresh matter here printed. The irregu- 
lar courage, or the vague thoughts of suicide, at once 
pathetic and pathological, with which “ Adonais” faced 
an early death, are vividly portrayed once more. The 
book would have been improved had it been condensed 
instead of being unduly swollen; and there would then 
have been no reason why it should not have been sold 
for two dollars, instead of five. 

The frank optimism of the title of the two volumes 
entitled Recollections of a Happy Life induces readers to 
take up the books with a promise of pleasure, which the 
perusal of their pages sufficiently fulfils. ® They are the 
autobiography of Marianne North, edited by her sister, 
the wife of John Addington Symonds, the well-known 
historian and critic. Miss North was a wholesome soul 
and a zealous traveler; and while the record of her life 
is as diffuse as the current English biographical fashion 
demands, and is superficial and valueless in its jottings 
on America, it forms a work worth skipping through in 
an hour otherwise unoccupied, 





Of the many new series of religious books that have 
so multiplied within recent years, among the most 
elaborate and the most useful have been the extended 
sets of translations known respectively as Sacred Books 
of the East, under the general supervision of Max 
Miiller; and the Select Library of ante-Nicene, Nicene, 
and post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, ren- 
dered into English, with all needed prolegomena and 
other explanatory matter, under the editorship of Bishop 
Coxe, Professor Philip Schaff, and Principal Wace of 
King’s College, London, To the former library have 
just been added the thirty-ninth and fortieth volumes, 
comprehending several of the Sacred Books of China. 
The specialist represented in this case is Dr. James 
Legge, well known as a commentator and translator. 
This set of books seems one for consultation on the 
shelves of the public library, while the collection of the 
Christian “ Fathers” is fitted, by its less expensive 
mechanical form, for the minister’s own bookcase. The 
binding is neat and strong, and the typography suf- 
ficiently clear, and the employment of not the costliest 
paper has readily been excused by those whose modest 
purses have always been considered by the editors and 
publishers. The fourth volume of the second. series of 
the Nicene and post-Nicene division is one of the most 
important thus far issued: the Select Works and Letters 
of St. Athanasius in a revised translation, carefully edited, 
and equipped with a variety of explanatory matter, by 
Dr. Archibald Robertson, principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham University. Taking the late Cardinal 
Newman's version of Athanasius as a basis, Dr. Robert- 
son has made all needed changes, and, with conservatism 
and modesty, has expressed a view of Athanasius less 
reactionary than that held by Newman, who, in the 
opinion of the present editor, actually attempted to make 
Athanasius seem more of a conservative than he really 
was. Dr. Robertson studiously lets Athanasius speak 
for himself, and does not add, in note or comment, new 
theological arguments adilressed to nineteenth-century 
thinkers of variant views. In its entirety—text, related 
studies, explanatory notes, and bibliography—the vol- 
ume is in effect an adequate history of the whole Arian 
controversy of the fourth century, and as such has more 
than a scholastic value, and will be welcomed by others 
than students of past phases of patristic theology. This 
whole library differs, indeed, from its well-known Oxford 
predecessor in that the latter was intentionally addressed 
first to extreme Anglican theologians, and but indirectly, 
if at all, to others; while Drs. Schaff and Wace and their 
collaborators are thinking of the whole body of students 
of all faiths. Therefore many a delver in theology re- 
spectfully passes the three hundred and thirty-two stately 
black-clad volumes of Migne’s Greek and Latin Patrolo- 
gia, and finds in one of these reprints food for thought, 
and for thought that can be transmuted into effective 
religious action. For the titles and contents of the vol- 
umes of the three subdivisions of the Library readers 
may be referred to the catalogues of the publishers. 
(10}X7} inches, cloth, pp. xci, 606. New York: The 
Christian Literature Publishing Company. Price, to 
subscribers, $3.00.) 


It is much too soon for any one to write the definitive 
biography of Mr. Spurgeon. That must enter into the 
inner life of the man, lay bare the secrets of his power, 
and trace his intellectual and spiritual development, in 
a way which is not yet possible. But there is a natural 
demand for such biographies of the greatest preacher 
since Chalmers and Hall, as can be compiled out of the 
materials at hand and the personal reminiscences of 


‘ 





their authors; and each of these, in its turn, is a contri- 


bution to the final book. From among those already 
prepared the first place may fairly be given to Dr. H. L. 
Wayland’s Charles H. Spurgeon: His Faith and Works. 
It is written with a just outlook upon the really striking 
features of the great preacher’s career, and with a full 
command of the existing literature of the subject. Dr. 
Wayland makes use of his own observation of the man, 
and has enlisted for six ef his chapters the pens of five 
eminent American Baptists who knew Mr. Spurgeon per- 
sonally: Dr. Weston, Dr. Pattison, Dr. Robinson, Dr. 
Armitage, and Dr. Hatcher. By this combination Mr. 
Spurgeon is brought very close to us in the several sides of 
his fine character and of his wonderful abilities. Ofcourse 
the manner is laudatory rather than judicial; but as re- 
gards the main thing, the manifested power of the Holy 
Ghost in his preaching, we find the writers rather to fall 
short of an adequate expression than to go beyond it. 
The account of the ‘‘ Downgrade Controversy” indicates 
a closer sympathy with the Calvinism of Spurgeon than 
might have been looked for. The book is illustrated 
with an excellent map of the south-eastern part of Eng- 
land, in which Mr, Spurgeon was born, labored, and died; 
and also with several illustrations and portraits. Of the 
three portraits of Mr. Spurgeon not one escapes giving 
him that look of heaviness,—as of the foreman of an Eng- 
lish factory,—which vanished so completely when he 
was preaching. (745 inches, pp. 317. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.25.) 


The third volume of Professor J, B, McMaster’s His- 
tory of the People of the United States carries the narrative 
from the purchase of Louisiana to the outbreak of the 
second war with Great Britain. Jefferson is the domi- 
nating character in the first half of the story, Clay in 
the second. Aaron Burr’s career, the “‘ judge-breaking” 
of the Republicans in the national and state govern- 
ments, the Barbary War, the disputes with England and 
France as to the rights of neutrals and of American 
sailors, the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Laws, and 
the preparation for the war, are the leading topics, In 
two instances Professor McMaster turns aside from the 
main current of narrative into discursive chapters of 
great interest. One of these shows how the nation came 
to be¥possessed of the public domain, and the use it made 
of it. The other traces the economic condition of the 
country in the first twenty-nine years under the Consti- 
tution, with especial reference to the establishment of 
the Protection policy. The method followed is that of 
the earlier volumes. There is no attempt ata philosophy 
of the history. But the picturesque side of the story is 
seized upon, and the points of genuine and lasting inter- 
est are well grasped. The author’s complete familiarity 
with the literature of the time, and especially its news- 
papers, enables him to treat the social background of 
the story with a fulness never before attempted. And in 
the description of Hamilton’s funeral, of Burr’s trial at 
Richmond, and of Jefferson’s home at Monticello—which 
was to him “‘ what the shell is to the tortoise ””—he is es- 
pecially happy. If in this, as in the second volume, 
there is nothing quite so fascinating as the account of 
the scenes attending the adoption of the Constitution, 
we must remember that the history itself does not furnish 
the materials for that. It is not a heroic age that Pro- 
fessor McMaster had to describe in either volume. 
(8}<5} inches, pp. xvii, 584. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, $2.50.) rs 


A useful task, honestly done, is always commendable; 
and therefore Mr. Albert H. Smyth’s industriously 
studied and well-written monograph on The Philadel- 
phia Magazines and their Contributors, 1741-1850, may be 
welcomed to the shelf of contributions to the history of 
American literature. A few years ago, Mr. W. H. Ven- 
able, in his Early Periodical Literature of the Ohio 
Valley, made a similarly comprehensive and agreeable 
gathering of serviceable data; but his field was not so 
rich as Mr. Smyth’s, The list of Philadelphia editors, 
or of contributors who found their best vehicle in maga- 
zines issued between the Delaware and the Schuylkill, 
includes such names as Franklin, Dennie, Brockden 
Brown, Irving, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell in the one 
class, or Cooper, Longfellow, and Hawthorne in the 
other. Reminiscences of some of the doings of these 
notable men, as of Cobbett, Priestley, Thomas’ Moore, 
Thomas Godfrey, Joseph Logan, John Howard Payne, 
W. E. Burton, Buchanan Read, Mrs. 8. J. Hale, and 
many others, are concisely but interestingly introduced 
into Mr. Smyth’s well-filled and trustworthy pages, 
which will be welcome alike to the antiquarian and the 
general reader interested in periodicals. Besides his 





claims for Philadelphia on the score of early magazines, 
literary miscellanies, religious journals, penny dailies, 
medical or other scientific periodicals, humorous papers, 
and purveyors of standard literature like Graham’s or 
Godey’s monthlies, some unfamiliar statements are made 
concerning early American reprints of British classics. 
Anybody who enjoys a rainy-day afternoon among the 
half-forgotten contents of the magazine-closet will find 
this volume a pleasant companion. (7} 5} inches, 
cloth, pp. 264. Philadelphia: Robert M. Lindsay. 
Price, $1.00.) 


To do something toward the building up of an earnest 
Christian womanhood is the purpose of the Rev. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark’s brief and pungent book for girls, en- 
titled Looking Out on Life. It may be described as a 
more definitely religious restatement of those truths 
which, on the intellectual and moral sides, were lately 
well put by E. Chester, in her Riverside Library book on 
Girls and Women. Dr. Clark, in the study and enforce- 
ment of his theme, has gathered many letters from wise 
and experienced mothers; and these—after the method ~ 
he employed in his volume on Our Business Boys, which 
included many words from employers or successful mer- 
chants—are frequently cited,for warning or encourage- 
ment. In particular, these chapters urge girls not to 
indulge in unfettered or foolish imaginings; not to make 
dress and appearance the principal subject of thought 
and expenditure; to beware of so living as to become a 
“ fancy-work girl” and then a “superfluous woman ;” to 
attain real accomplishments; to distinguish between 
true love and false; and to remember that aimlessness, 
cowardice, and semi-invalidism are nearer identical than 
one would at first think. “ The ill-health of our Ameri- 
can women is notorious. What is the cause? Over- 
work? . Yes, to some extent; but underwork is a greater 
cause.” This brisk sentence is but one of the wholesome 
paradoxes with which the author’s tonic pages abound ; 
but elsewhere, of course, there is no lack of helpful sym- 
pathy for true weakness or a really hard environment. 
(745 inches, cloth, pp. 173. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. Price, 75 cents.) 


When the Edict of Nantes was set aside, says John 
Fiske in his luminous book on The Beginnings of New 
England, “the process of casting out the most valuable 
political element ia the [French] community was car- 
ried to completion, and seven per cent of the population 
of France was driven away and added to the Protestant 
populafions of northern Germany and England and 
America.” Every new telling, therefore, of the sad story 
of The Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century is likely to 
find sympathetic readers in the Protestant and liberty- 
loving communities of Great Britain and the United 
States. Mr. Charles Tylor’s book bearing the above title 
is neither of large bulk nor of commanding importance ; 
but it puts the old tale into a convenient shape for popu- 
lar reading. Its lesson is strongly anti-Roman-Catholic, 
but so is the lesson of the facts in the case. (7354 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xii, 316. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Company.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The new Yale Review, which succeeds the long-familiar 
New Englander, shows by its first number that it is to 
present weighty articles, but that its general scope is to 
be decidedly unlike that of its predecessor, which paid 
large attention to literature, religion, philosophy, and 
education. Economics, which were but incidentally 
treated in The New Englander, will, with history, form 
the staple of the new quarterly, which, to judge from its 
first issue, is to be almost exactly like The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics and The Political Science Quar- 
terly, only representing. specialists at Yale instead of at 
Harvard or Columbia. It is published by Ginn and 
Company, Boston. Price, $3.00 a year. 


The controversy over the inerrancy of the Scriptures 
goes forward among the orthodox (or “ confessional ”’) 
Lutherans of Germany. The representatives of the affir- 
mative have even taken steps to break up the great an- 
nual conference of Lutherans by establishing one which 
shall admit none but those who accept Scripture as 
“‘God’s word without error.” In this they seem to have 
failed. Dr. Frank, the greatest dogmatic theologian of 
the orthodox Lutherans, says, with regard to the extent 
and character of inspiration, that “the doctrine of the 
old Lutheran dogmatists of the seventeenth century, 
which never became the doctrine of our Church, never 
will become its doctrine if God's spirit shall still guide 
the Church into all truth.” In support of his view he 
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appeals to Professor J.T. Beck of Tiibingen 
and J. C. K. Hofmann of Erlangen, who 
agreed in rejecting the principle of iner- 
rancy, where matters not directly spiritual 
are treated by the sacred writers. Equally 
notable is the declaration of Dr. R. F. 
Gran, the editor of the principal apologetic 
monthly ( Beweis des Glaubens) and of the 
most popular Bible-work for popular use. 
He applies to the question Luther’s prin- 
ciple that the outer garb of every divine 
manifestation must be an earthen vessel 
with its own imperfections, and objects to 
“this human glorifying of the Scriptures,” 
as a denial of the truth that/they must 
' “bear the shame and lowliness of the cross.” 








The prevalence and excellence of short- 
story writing in this country have fre- 
quently been the subject of comment here 
and elsewhere. The public demand for 
brief pieces of fiction is emphasized, just 
now, not only by the continued supply in 
the monthly magazines, the weeklies, and 
even the dailies, but also by the estab- 
lishment of two periodicals exclusively 
devoted to short stories. The older’ is 
Romance: A Monthly Magazine of Com- 
plete Stories, both standard and new, 
translated or original, well chosen and 
neatly printed, and representing, on the 
whole, the romantic rather than the realis- 
tic style. A questionable method in this 
alertly edited miscellany is the occasional 
alteration of titles of well-known master- 
pieces of minor fiction, and the apparently 
needless prefixing of “breezy” descrip- 
tions or analyses of the stories, in the table 
of contents and on their first pages. Ro- 
mance is published at twenty-five cents a 
copy, or $2.50 a year, by the Romance 
Publishing Company, Astor Place, New 
York, The other periodical has already 
been mentioned here: Two Tales, issued 
weekly in, Boston, each number contain- 
ing a couple of new copyright stories 
by American novelists of various grades 
of fame or ability. Its contents chiefly 
represent that current American realism 
in which care in external delineation of 
folk-life is dominated by a desire to por- 
tray hopes and fears, joys and woes. Two 
Tales costs ten cents a number, or four 
dollars a year, and is issued by the Two 
Tales Publishing Company, No. 8 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand doliurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





False economy by people 
who buy inferior articles of food aA cheaper 
than sta goods. Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. it is a fact that the Gall 


Berden “Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk 
Keep i tmfant food. Your grocer and druggist 
oop 


BOOK COVERS AND LIBRARY NUMBERS, 


P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., New York. 
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HARPER’S 


A lapry Number contains many articles 
of national and patriotic interest. 
The opening paper, by Mr. CHARLES 
| D. DesH er, illustrated by Howarp 
| PyLe, shows How the Declaration was 
| Received in the Old Thirteen. The 
| Frontispiece to the Number is from 
bY4| Mr, Pyxe’s full-page drawing, repre- 
1 senting the reading of the Declaration 
to Washington's army. 
| Mr. Joun HEARD, Jun., contributes 
| a short story entitled Captain John, 
|a very original character sketch, in~ 
| volving a pretty love-story, and at the 
bki| same time a thrilling account of the 
duel between British and American 
ships in the harbor of Fayal, in 1814. 
Another article of national interest 
| is The Growth of the Federal Power, by 
| Mr. H. L. NeLson, showing especially 
| the influence of the Western States in 
| the development of centralization. 

Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS enters the 
lists as an advocate of ‘* American 
Spelling.’’ 

James RusseL_t LOWELL’s paper on 
Marlowe, the old English dramatist, 
will be keenly appreciated by all lovers 
| of good literature. 

The especial art feature is Mr. Ep- 
WIN A. ABBEY’S illustrations of Shakes- 
| peare’s comedy, All ’s Well that Ends 
| Well. Mr. ANDREW LANG accompanies 
| the illustrations with an interesting 
| comment on the play. 

A short story by Mrs. M. E. M. 
Davis, entitled The Soul of Rose Dede, 
| displays this remarkable writer's ver- 
‘| satile genius in a new field, 
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FOR JULY 


PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw Yor« 
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| 
Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year I 
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MAGAZINE {f 
; eo 
Mr. PouLTNEY BIGELOW gives a |} < 
graphic picture of Russian life, espe- % 
cially on The Czar’s Western Frontier. y 
My. HOWELLS’s exquisite novel, The |% M 
World of Chance, is continued; and an- | 
other delightful chapter af Miss WIL- |773 
KINS’S story Jane Pield, is given, with |@ 
a beautiful full-page illustration by Mr. |}#4 
W., T. SMEDLEY. % 
Mr. R,. Caton Woopvi te, one of ae 


the greatest of living artists, contributes 
an article on The Capture of Wild Ele- 
phants in Mysore, illustrated from his 
own graphic drawings. This hunting | 
expedition has a special interest from | 
the participation in it of the late Prince 
ALBERT VICTOR. 

Mr. F.D. MILLET continues his pict- 
uresque description of the Country and 
People of the Lower Danube, illustrat- 
ed from his own drawings and those of | 
Mr. ALFRED PARSONS. 

Mr. Cyrit Humpnureys - DAVEN- | 
porT, F.S.A., contributes an interest- | 
ing article on Ancient Gold Work, 
illustrated mainly from Etruscan relics. 

The Number contains four poems: | 
Two Moods, by Mr. THomaAs BAILEY | 
ALDRICH ; At the Tomb of Juarez, by 
Mr. HEZEKIAH BuTTERWORTH—both 
illustrated; A Penalty, by Miss NINA 
F. LAYARD ; and Closed, by Mrs, Exiz- | 
ABETH STODDARD, 

Mr. GEORGE DU MAURIER resumes 
his full-page cartoons; and, altogether, | ay 
the Number is one of the richest ever |} 
issued for both literary and artistic |‘ 
worth, as well as for its patriotic asso- | 
ciations, 
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WINNING SONGS. 


Editors: Swenxy, KrmKpatricx, and Gr- 
mouR. The only book this year by these 
accomplished musicians, It will be the au- 
thorized hymn-book for Ockan Grove and 
other resorts. Sample, by mail, 35 cents, 


JOHN J. HOOD, **>ni. Pa" 


Phila., Pa. 


GOSPEL | HYMNS, No. 6, 


Regular edition, by mail, of conte. 
Christian Endeavor Edition. 


16 pages additional; by mail, 40 cents, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 
VisIToR. containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, O. 























“ Gabriel's Triumphal Anthems,” lat- 





BM estand best. Also“ The New Song,” 
J US for the Sunday-s*hool,ete 8 en 
(O16 i Mee paces of both free. Geo. F. he & 

Co., 178 State Street, , Chicago, In, 

aiacD 

ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. iBew). 
Son- 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample co fort 


boards. Gives perfect satis ‘on. 
W. W. Wuirwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


TONES, a New Ssempannace 


SILVER? Song Book, by Silver Lake Quartet 


&W. A. Williams, ic. Also music chart. 40x90 in.» ¢. 
Parliamentary chart, 31. W.A.Williams, Warnock, 


z 








F you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. KOWELL & C©O., No. 10 
Spruce & St., New As ork. 


eras one in need of information on the ae 
of advertising will do well to obtain a cop 
“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 lars 


= — 
Mailed, postage 


id, on recelpt of ' price. 
careful com on from the American Sovennpuelt 
rectory of all the best rsand vas yn gf gives 
the circulation we every one good nee = 
——— trates other matters 

the advertising. Address WELLS 
COVERTISENG BUREAU, 10 Spruce &t., N. Y. 


THE HOLMAN Proccancine 
-s. S.— 


Di 








&. 7. HOLMAN & SO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
THOS. 
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Friendship 


| Master- Passion. | 


i | 4 book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and ite Place as a Force in the World. 


” 


fnea,” “‘The Blood Covenant,” 
| Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ etc.” 


| Friendship is a theme of the ages. 


| ough as it is attractive. 


| ambition, avarice, or love; 
| of this-thesis are presented in detail. 


| ship. 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
| makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
| religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
| philosophy, and poetry. 


| ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 


| “Itisa thesaurus of information about friend- 

| o>. One hesitates to sa 
n 

| tive 

| the ‘ master 

| the writing, 


t and quotation. AS one sees 
jon’ has sha 
ruling, and in 


“Ob, it's a mere 


endship !’ 
Washington). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
| and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
| by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By HH. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- | 
Ba “Yale | 


Its | 
| treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- | 
The claim is boldly | 
made that friendship has been a more po- | 
tent factor in the world's forces than any 
| other sentiment or passion, not excepting 
and the proofs 
Part 
| I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
Part II. gives examples of Friendship 


This book, already 
| in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 


whether it ts richer | 
1~ paakyeus and definition or in illustra | 


how 
the thinking, 
eed all the greet 
| est events of history, he will be slow tosay 
frie: — Public 
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Perfect Letter Copying 
world. 


Are known and used all arou No Pr 
Required. Useany good copying- ‘ink. Note size, aN 
Latter size. $1.%. A me by mail on recei 
Alvah Bushneli. 47 S. 4th St., 


ng Books 


Pitta. Pa. 








Illustrated Catalogues 


Free. Also Infant Class 


BOOKS 
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nd for catalogues. 
ELSON &SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 





£ 3 “EE “ees - Paras peyton oF 
libata ca bead in ———— Levant, 
oe VA ree ate & GO. Cooper Union, New ork. 









Mrs, Crafts's ney Teacher's Quarterly, 


46 conts e te 
WAED4 DRUMMOND. NEW " cir. 





Colored 
Free. ———— D.B. Niver iver Pub. Oo i 


NEW “- 


books now ready. 








list of Suntio-ched library 


MAILED FOR 2-CENT STAMP. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau 8t.,N. Y, 
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THE 
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A Beautiful Present! 
ALL SENT FOR 10 CENTS 
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send you 
1 Ralb Preesia, for winter blooming, original! 
ered at the Cape of Good Hope — By ——f 
gardens; a very handsome 


wateed chades, 0 genus of 


pee lag 
bar A elt ri on tr 

HOUSEWIFE on trial for 3 months. A 
Aelightul i ined Fach 


four-column bound in 
erry aa ait HOUSEWIFE Wes more for the mi 
ptertains wale 


then ony other p jon. 
delightful stories, te ae 








all 
begin to tell you 
woman expresses it when she writes to ua, “ pum- 
ber is so much better than the ing Ido not know 
what you will do by and by.” pertaining to 
woman’s work women ha pleasure found in ite 
pages, treated by such writers as: 
Ecizasetn Sruant Pretrs, Manion Hamano, 
Rose Tenny Coox, Hanmer Prescott Srorromm,) 
Many Lowe Dickinson, Many Knit Daas, 
Eviza C. A. Atwooo, Many A. Demson, 
Aesie M. Gannerr, Cons Srusnt Wremcen, - 
Lucey C. Luce, ano Ornens, 

Every 4 ment in charge of a 
article oom buted expresny a’ TH PioUsiniFiaby the 
best talen ver- 


tisemen 
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praised 
spring towering p 
Saeco cet 
showy flowers ; v ir. 
afore ub of 10we will givethe sender of fy Lt Bulb 
Glory of Bnow,1 Bulb Ix Seeds, Prim 
Fern Leaf, retails at 50 cents 
For a Club of 16 we will 
Romana H qunenes, 1 ead 
For a Club of 20 we will 
Spotted Calla (see iitustr 
tanum, bearing pure white flowers; 1 bull 
oh 5 ub 2% we will give to sender of club 2 Bulbs 
ry of Snow, 2 Bulbs Allium Neapolitanum and 6 


poe & winter flowe ring plants, 
vaastber will recetve 7s pee 











on); 1 Bulb Allium Nepoli- 
xia. 


Remember ev sul 
WIFE for 3 months and IePulb Freesia and 
Thunbergia Seeds Gngines shades). . for only 10 
rite at once 


Tas HOUSEWIFE, 81 Warrén St., New York. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Ce) ed i oS Penne $500 000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claime.......................- 2,286 ,298.25 


Suarpius over all Liabilities... seannd 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. KE, Welsh. 
Pemberton 8. papeciannen, Samue! 
Alexander B: Charles 8. W 
Paward ae: Beale, Jr. 
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plete belt line. 
‘ LOTS OWLY 
> Monthly Payments, 


oie ye by 14 


e tell all about 
Bi 
wait 

address. 

py Ap ea ours: 

Pie Pee LAS men JAY OWIGGINS & CR 
Sulte 90,128 | Washington St.. Chieageo. mt. 





OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 


we pend /reetoinguirers. THE PROVID 
TRUST CO., 36 Bromfield M., 


Mention The Sunday Schvol Times. 

















THE SUNDAY SoHOOL Tres. | 


" [Vol XXXIV, No. 26. 
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raecey a3, OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


BUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
inste vor following r reene, for either old or new sapeni- 
nelude postage: 


COPY, o See peat $1.50 
ecopy, five years, full payment in advance, 5.00 
ave MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00 a year, or 44.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 
PORSot CLUBS. 


wll r any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
w supplied with as many ba wel as may be de- 
following yearly club r: 
or any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
ol eho A package thus sent is addressed 1 to 
eed only, and no names can be written or 
en on the separate papers. 
foraclub ma 

to int vidual addresses at 
kage to one address, at 





be outers, sent Py 
1.00 each, and partly ina 
cents each, when 80 de- 


The papers fora - should all go to one post-office, 
aithougli in cases where a portion of the tenabens ofa 
school get their mall ‘matter from one pe pe ce, and 
others in the same achool get a fr another, 
the vapers will be sent according! 
ate clubs, *o the fife: ~~ r 

rge clubs = Aad ely 
more, if desired. 


FREE copies. Ona free copy, 
allowed for every ten copies 
characte 


‘This applies to 
10 the extent that 
into packages of five or 


additional, will be 
‘for in aclub ofeither 
r. The free copies for Rete eo sae cannot 
nw: | be sent separately, but will be included in the 


PeChalions may be made at any time to a club—sucb 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
a the TY alpen share of the yearly club rate. 
atare open during only a portion of the 
r, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, caparately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have thia privilege, but any such may have his paper 

ehanged from the package to an individual address, 
by paying yj cents, the difference in the price of the 
two clanses 0} subscriptions, or may order an extra 
us of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 
bsecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should jnclude 
both county and state 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some othe por. 

p+ ah than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
lt he will oblige the . eee by stating that 
aaa ub he —oo for takes the place of the one 


om wil wi be sent to any subscriber povené 

the inne pald for, unless by special request. ‘The 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at he 
expirai ration of the subscription. Renewals should 

fore be made early. 
Rota copies of any one tissue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to exami: 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced In the Universal ea 
the following rates, which include g 

One copy, one year, ont Dgs. 
‘Two or more cople’, one year, oehitiings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
nt either singly to.the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one pa whichever may be preferred 

y the’ subscribe 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
r to be matied direct from Philadelphia to the 
ribers. 


JOUN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


A Tonic 


A Pleasure : 


That’s the happy 
combination found in 


Hires’ Rt 


You drin& it for pleasure, and get 
physical benefit. A whole- 
some, refreshing, appetizing, 
thirst quenching drink. 

One package makes five gallons. 
en's be deceived f a dealer, for the sake 

tells you some other kind 


a i jucangeed' ink —'tis false, No 


per to en- 
ne it, will be 


of the 
nion at 




















Ipencay on your 
Boots 
and 
Shoea. 


CADIESI: == 








You Can’t Keep Cool 


while-you’re rubbing away over a 


tub 


of steaming clothes. 


If you 


want to keep comfortable and save 

your health (think of inhaling that 

, fetid steam) and strength, stop the 
(e Faas 


Mri (A> 


= Peniine the steamin 
Pearline does it. Pearl- 
Heo cold water ; no boil- 
+ ime little work; that is 
the programme for hot- 
weather washing. 
This taking away of 
the rubbing is more than 
a matter Bf saving work, 
It’s a saving of needless 


and ruinous wear and tear to all your summer clothing. 
Direction for this easy, safe and economical washing, on 


every package of Pearline. 


Beware: 


you an imitation, be 


Peddlers and some 
**this is as good as’ 
FALSE—Peatline ‘s never peddled, if your 


unscrupulous grocers will tell . 
or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” irs 
sends 


JAMES New York. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 
induction and practical experience. 





important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 


bound in cloth and gold. 
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. This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference. between the method of child-training presénted in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of Horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is. as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 745% 
Price, $1.00. 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


\ JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ This book is not the work ot 
‘There is as much 


Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
He respects the individuality ot 











inches, beautifully | 
For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. | 
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CONSUMPTION 


and . Be diseases in the early stages, pre- 
y the use of { Winchester's . 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME ARO SODA 


Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the a delt 
ores. bottle. 


ot for Circular. 
OLD yo &. DE 
WINCHESTER . a Co . Chemists 
162 William 8t., N. ¥, 
Dew Drop 
™ Canned Goods 


Es pare prepared expressly for those who 
SF Rt‘ OF do a good article. If not to 
2 be had of your dealer, em, wette ter 


wack priced Catal 2s 


W. /. BROWN & = 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa 


Gi, bp ae 
eee 


apd Cake Dahon, Silver 
aries, ete., Given 


nae Cc 


P. O, Box 29. esey St., New fork. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no bo meg. ot ready. Put wu 
tin cans at 7c. ST HEN WHIT MAN ‘SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Well Designed 


show you how to 


amples Prices 


for 100 
a roll. 























range order. Sond, lent cout a 
A. lL, DIAMENT & CO,, 1206 ‘Market St., Phila. 
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HEALTHFUL 
HAPPINESS 


There is no exercise so 
healthful, so joyful, with 
so much of Nature’s ex- 
hilaration—so sensible, so 
fascinating—so popular— 
Cycling is the monarch of 
sports—the Columbia, the 
king of strengthful light- 
ness—the accumulation of 
bicycled everything—All 
About Columbias free on 
application to any Colum- 
bia agent,or sent by <_ 
for two two-cent stam 
Pope Mfg. Co., 221 
lumbus Ave., Boston. 


ELECTRIC BELL ‘Suet, ince seer 


bronze push ; pen lete, with directions, 
some Drones Peiriaine fee HM. SEITZENGES, 
Saecteical applies, Wi Pa 





WORTH REPEATING 


THE “FAILURE” OF THE 
REVISED VERSION. 


[The =e! Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Biskop 
Durham, in The Ex pository’ Times. i 


It was my privilege to spend a consider- 
able part of the ten most vigorous years 
of my life upon the revision of the New 
Testament. No one can know better than 
I do the imperfections and the’ inequalities 
of the work. I could criticise it more 
thoroughly, I think, than many of its 
critics, But when account is taken of 
every fault, I cannot but regard the result 
of that period of anxious labor with the 
deepest satisfaction and thankfulness. 
The Revision has brought, as I believe, 
the words and thoughts of the apostles 
before English people with a purity and 
exactness never attained before, . . . I cer- 
tainly have paid some attention to textual 
criticism, and I have very distinct opinions 
as to the special y stsanae offered by the 
text of the New Testament; but the text 
of the Revisers does not represent the 
peculiarities of my own personal opinion. 
The variations from the received text 
which the Revisers adopted—for they did 
not form any continuous text—are, speak- 
ing generally, those on which all scholars 
who think that the text of the apostolic 
writings must be dealt with on the same 
critical principles as classical texts would 
substantially agree. Again and again I 
declined to propose or to support a change 
of reading which I held myself to be un- 
questionably true, because it was not 
recommended by that general consensus 
of scholars which I felt bound to seek in 
loyal obedience to my commission. .. . 

A contrast is frequently made, as we 
have heard just now, between the extent 
of change made by the Revisers of the 
Old and New Testaments, and even as to 
the fidelity with which they followed their 
instructions, The contrast is, unless my 
observation is at fault, illusory. Critics 
commonly forget that there are practically 
no various readings in the Old Testament, 
and very few parallel texts. If we take 
away the changes in the New Testament 
due to changes of reading and paralleli isms 
of language, the alleged disproportion will 
cease to exist. At least ft can say that 
every kind: of change which has aroused 
antagonism in the revised New Testament 
is found, and is found most rightly, in the 
revised Old Testament. But changes in 
the one are more obvious than changes in 
the other. 

If now I turn to the general character 
of the revision of the New Testament, 
which is the main question before us, I 
think that I may say that the one desire 
of the Revisers was to give the most exact 
and faithful rendering they could of the 
text before them. In this they followed 
the aim and the pattern of their predeces- 
sors, whose style and vocabulary and 
rhythm they strove to preserve with the 
most scrupulous care; and not, J think, 
wholly without success; for I remember 
well that when some change was pro d, 
at our third revision, in the printed text, 
which was then before us, a pathetic plea 
was urged “that we should not disturb 
the exquisite language of the old version,’ 
which only dated, in fact, from the first 
revision, six or seven years before. But 
fidelity, : as the Bishop of Manchester has 
pointed out, required a strict adherence to 
definite principles. It was not for us to 
decide by any arbitrary and varying judg- 
ment on the importance of changes, Our 
duty was to place the English reader as 
nearly as possible in the position of the 
reader of the original text. It was not for 
us to leave or to introduce differences or 
identities in the English which were not 
in the Greek: to hide parallelisms in 
cognate narratives, or to create them. 
Patient students of the New Testament 
will, I think, agree that they have not 
found any commentary so fruitful as a 
concordance, and our desire was to epable 
the English student to’use his concordance 
with like effect. It was no wonder, then, 
if, on thorough, many-sided investigations 
seventy-five changes grew to one hundre 
and twenty-seven. Unexpected parallel- 
isms or variations of language had to be 
noticed. Corresponding phrases had to 
be considered. Minute variations of order 
had to be noticed. 

These, it is said, are trivialities. Let 
me at once say that I do not presume to 
say so. In themselves, taken separately, 
they may be; but they are not trivialities 
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as Hinks i in a chain; they are not triviali- 
ties as faithful ap ns of an acknowl- 

ed princi The spelling of a name 
—Colosse or leo oae give important 
testimony. In any case, our opinion as 
to what is important differs very widely. 
To my mind, some of the trivialities which 
have been quoted are full of teaching to 
the simple reader, if only he will seek for 
the answer to the question which they 
suggest. 

Let me giye three simple examples to 
illustrate my” meaning. The newspapers 
gave most kindly attention to the Revision, 
ontheday afterits publication. One change, 
Iremember, called out pretty general con- 
demnation. “The two thieves had be- 
come,” so the critics said, ‘two robbers. 
What lamentable pedantry ! What good 
can come of it?” What good? ere 
we to say, “ Now Barabbas was a—thief?” 
Were we to obscure the significant trait 
which indicated the social state of Pales- 
tine? Were we to destroy the tragic con- 
trast between the lawless violence of the 
brigand and the self-surrender of the true 
King? Were we to put out of sight, as 
far as we could, the false spirit which was 
betrayed by “the people’s choice”? What- 
ever critics may say, the translators’ obli- 
gation was clear; and now perhaps it is 
acknowledged. 

No doubt the use of the preposition | 
“in,” to which the Bishop of Wakefield 
has referred, is often unexpected. It cor- 
responds with a mode of viewing things 
which is not our own, and therefore may 
be, I will venture to say, of greater mo- 
ment to us. No one, I imagine, will pro- 
pose to alter the familiar phrase, “‘In him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 
No one will say that “through him” 
would be a better rendering; and if so, I 
am at a loss to understand how any one 
can hold that it is a matter of indifference 
whether we say “‘In him were all things 
created” or “by him.” Have wea right 
to limit a divine relation? Is it, again, a 
matter of indifference whether we say “ the 
free gift of God is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus” or “through Christ Jesus”? To 
me, I confess, it makes a fundamental dif- 
ference in the whole conception of Chris- 
tianity whether we regard life as — 
thing which Christ has won for us a 
from himself, or something which is a 
lutely bound up with himself, and only 
realized in vital fellowship with him. 
And I shall hold ten years of my life well 
spent if I have been enabled to help in 
any degree in bringing this thought home 
to English-speaking people in years to 
come. The phrase represents, if you 
please, a Hebrew idiom,—a Hebrew mode 
of conception. What then? It was the, 
mode of conception which God was pleased 
to choose for conveying his truth to the 
world. Let it, then, be carefully guarded. 
Let it be faithfully rendered. Let it be 
offered to our common people, that they 
may, by patient reflection, grasp the ful- 
ness of the lesson. 


Let me give yet one other illustration. 
Dean Burgon, I am told, made himself 
very merry over the rendering, “ adding, 
“y ) Your love of the brethren, love” (2 Pet. 

td I am not aware that he took an 

oe le to understand it. It was enough 
that beautiful music was spoiled. I say 
nothing as to the music of the revised ren- 
dering, but I do say that the rendering 
gives us the characteristic truth of Chris- 
tian morality. I do say that.it sets out 
plainly what was put out of sight before, 
—that love, the feeling of man for man as 
man, finds, and can only find, its true 
foundation in the feeling of Christian for 
Christian, realized in and through the 
incarnation of the Word. And I cannot 
understand how any faithful translator, 
yielding to charm of rhythm or old asso- 
ciations, could dare to hide from his coun- 
trymen the lesson which he had himself 
once learned, . . 


It was borne in upon them that their 
one aim should be to give English readers, 
as far as might be, the very words of the 
apostles. ‘ Read his own words,” was the 
bidding of Archbishop Wh: ately, in the 
agony of his last illness, to his chaplain, 
who read to him the phrase, “Who shall 
change our vile body.” ‘‘ Read his own 
words;” and we can feel that if “the 
body of his humiliation” is a Hebrew 
idiom, it is one pregnant with meaning 
for us. Does the title “the Son of his 
love” add nothing to the words “ his dear 
Son”? Is “ the gospel of the glory ofthe 
blessed God” quite the same as “the 
oo gospel”? I venture then to say 

the selection of changes judged to be 
important would involve a complete sacri- 











fice of the fundamental principle of fidelity 
to which the Revisers were pledged. 

Such a selection ig also undesirable. 
The Revision stands, asa whole, executed, 
with whatever imperfections it may have, 
on clear and definite lines. Asa whole, 
it ought to be dealt with and judged. 
Minor changes justify greater. Greater 
changes throw lightupon minor. Letthe 
whole have time to produce its full effect, 
and I have no fear for theissue. .A review 
is said tohavekilledit. Icanseenosigns 
of death. Its influence—I speak of the 
New Testament only—spreads silently and 
surely on every side. I rarely hear a ser- 
mon in which it is not quoted, It is read 
publicly, and welcomed, as I have been 
told, in some churches. There are, I 
imagine, few Bible classes and schools in 
which it is not habitually used. The ac- 
ceptance which it has received has been 
beyond my expectation, and, as I believe, 
beyond the acceptance of the Revision of 
1611 in the’same time. A distinguished 
dean of the seventeenth century said; as 
we remember, that he would sooner be 
torn to pieces by wild horses than have a 
share in that Revision, which only came 
into general use as the Authorized Version 
after fifty years and a revolution. I am 
content, then, to appeal to the next gen- 
eration for a just judgment on the new 
Revision. . 

I am not aware of any documentary evi- 
dence that the Revision of 1611 was ever 
formally authorized by king or convoca- 
tion. I know of no evidence whatever 
that it was formally authorized for exclu- 
sive use. I believe that it won its way 
slowly by its own merits, After the Restora- 
tion the bishops generally required its use 
in churches at their visitations, but not 
generally tillthen. For some time after 
its appearance, for twenty years or more, 
the Bishops’ Bible and the Geneva Bible 
held their place beside it. Preachers like 
Andrewes and Laud, even when preaching 
before the king, took their texts sem other 
sources@vhich differed widely fromit, The 
concurrent use of different versions seems 
strange to us, but it did not seem strange 
then. The Prayer-Book Psalter was taken 
from the Great Bible, and the Epistles and 
Gospels were or might be taken from the 
same version till the Restoration. Even 
now our Prayer-Books contain three dis- 
tinct types of Bible rendering in the 
Psalms, in the Epistles and Gospels, in 
the Canticles, and the passages in the 
Communion Service. And the Bishop 
of Liverpool, who is inclined to doubt 
whether this concurrent use of different 
versions would have a good effect, may 
remember that Gregory the Great, in his 
memorable Commentary on Job, says ex- 
pressly that he shall use both the Latin 
versions in his work, following the custom 
of his See. Indeed, I know nothing more 
likely to lead to an intelligent study of 
Holy Scripture than the use of a “ Parallel 
Bible.” Iam content to wait for the re- 
sult of such study. . 

This phrase or that may seem to me to 
be strange or uncouth, but I have a limited 
and imperfect vision. Let me then strive 
with absolute self-control and self-surren- 
der to allow apostles and evangelists to 
speak in their own words to the last sylla- 
ble and the least inflection, in Hebrew 
idiom and with Hebrew thought. Let 
them so speak, and Jet us humbly wait till 
in God’s good time we are enabled to read 
the fulness of their meaning in our own 
tongue. I know no way in which we can 
understand the meaning of a message ex- 
cept by the patient observance of the exact 
words in which it i8 conveyed. 
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THE DIVINE ORDER 
2 ac oa HUMAN SOCIETY. 
TO-DAY. By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 





Professor pp Agent is widely known as a writer on social and economic 
roblems. By appointment of the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
be lectured last winter on Christian Sociology. His lectures, which then | 
awakened the keenest enthusiasm of the students, are now published in book | 
| form. They discuss the practical problems of the family, the nation, the | 
school, and the church, in the light both of the Scriptures and of modern | 
| experience. 
Every Christian who sees his duty to be something more than caring 
for his own soul— 
| Every Christian patent who would have his home something more 
than a boarding-place for his children— 
Every Christian, who as a neighbor sces something more important 
than “ looking out for number one *"— 
Every Christian who as a church- member seeks to know how the 
church may best do the great work before it— 
Every Christian who as a citizen feels his share of responsibility for 
the proper conduct of political affairs— 
Every Christian who is concerned with to-day's great social problems 
of the church, the community, and the nation— 
Will be stimutated and helped by this book. 
These lectures are more than remarkable ;.they , We know of po better answer to the destructive 
| are inspiring, because they show how steadily the | theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- 
minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to | tained im this volume. Its contents are fresh 
the necessity of a higher conception of the Church | vigorous, and stimulating. Simple im style and 
as a world-wide kingdom of God than has been | frank in statement, the lecturer goes otraig or 
either realized or apprehended by the great body of t. One may not agree with all his views, 
Christian people.— 7he Churchman (New York). | cannot fail to respect his ability and pak. 
It is a noticeable utterance, and ‘ts fitted to ness.— The New York Observer. 
emancipate many a mind from ‘the bonds of nar- In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
rowness, whether found in — or religious social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre 
thinking. —/Pudlic Opinion (Washington, D.C.). | sented.— The Christian Intelligencer (New Yak). 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 
booksellers. 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


© horse flesh who bought a goose ‘> ride on.” 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it, Common 
soap fails to accomplish satisfactory results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of time and labor, which more than balances 
any saving in cost. Practical people will find 
Bapouio the best and cheapest soap for house- 
eeree ane enon, th. den Se No. 2% 


Don’t 


DON’T BE CHEATED! 
=, GOOD, SENSE CORSET. WAISTS 


Have amp Buckle at Bip for bose feninceah oe 





Central and well-improved lots, $450; half 
any good property, time on balance. ‘The old. 
e tablished mortgage banking-house of Mead 
and Coe, Chicago, will give apprisals of any 
property upon receipt of $3.00, Write us for 
plats and printed matter. 
M. M. BROWN, Chamber of Commerce, 

Room 1111, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Model 
Superintendent 





An object-lesson will help a super- 
|intendent more than will a fine-spun 
| theory. The book “ A Model Super- 
| intendent " shows how a good super- 
intendent actually did his work :—In 
the study; with the teachers; in the 
desk; with the scholars; among the 
records; at special services. It is a 
sketch of the life and work of Henry 
P, Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. 








“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and 
this book tells how he became such ; _ exhibits 
his methods, and gives, besides, t 
aed and exercises which he used. * 

oy 24 intelligently, and 
valuable characteristics, the volume will 


be widely useful.”— The New York Observer. 
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WHEN THE “WASH” CAME UP. 


“Just see, father, how this stocking is ruined, and I’ve only worn 
it once. I thought it was because Jane had rubbed it too hard, but 
Mother says it’s all the fault of the soap that Jane used. And she 
wants you to be sure and order a box of Ivory Soap to-day.” 


CopryriGut 1890, By Tuz Procter & Gamsie Co. 
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Gold Dust 
Washing Powder 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 
Has Bete i. mg fet done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 
r than w oap or other 
Washing Powder, and 2 at less than One Half the Cost. 
Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 
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The finger tips will outwear the 
gloves. That isa plainstatement 
about the Kayser Patent Finger 
Tipped Silk Glove. A guaran- 
tee ticket is given with every pair 
sold, that if the gloves do out- 
wear the tips, you can get a new 
pair free. + + + + 





If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Junius Kayser, 
New York, and he will see that you get them. 
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“ Clean fast”’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
Try our special values. 
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ISS ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FREN 
and German Boarditig and Day School. 44th 
year. “300 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Home school for girls, 
Montvale, Mass. 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


Will begin its 64th year t.15. Term ear. 
Apply to Miss PHILENA CKEEN,A Seen ican. 








UMMER STUDY BY THE SEA. English 
Bible,Greek Testament, Classical Greek and Latin, 
and Mathematics, at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute. Address, W. A. Mowry, Pia D.,Salem, 


HE Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, 2901 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill., will organize 
their twenty-second semi-annual training class in Sep- 
tember next. Tuition free. Send for circulars. 
Unequalled facilities for t thorough, practical training. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens 9th “mouth 2ist. Apa to -~ Secretary, 
Haverford 


* Lake Erie eominary 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

















Early application y for 8 , 1892, 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


ins sohan Ohe 14, 1892. 
Chemistry, and Arts. 


Thoroughly organi: Brepurato ment, 
Citculars of Col. C. ATE. Chester, Pa. Pa. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for cul- 
ture and scholarship amid delightful surroundings. 


Sanitation perfect. Address 
A.G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and college preparatory for girls. 
36th year opens 6 gy For circular, address 
Mrs. Turopora B. Ricuarps, Principal 

Miss Sara Lovisu TRacy, A.M., pee A Pepeieel. 
Germantown, Philade! phi 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. —— light. Endowed, Twelve 
courses, year. re ox For Sg aye 
catalogue, write. Rev. F. KESLEE, D.D., 


Fast Greenwich, R. I. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE tvroxs's-r. 


| courses of study. Location beautiful and 
neniebiel. New building with modern improvements. 
Session begins Sopeguabes 21. 1892, Send for catalogue. 
E. 8, FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes wing Phila- 
Mm two hours from New York. sy to Prine tem- 
For circulats and reports Principals, 

OGONTE SCHOOL y. ©., PA, 


Founded “b OF Cari ale gg 
Dr.Eben Tourjée. MUS! 
most completely equi Institution in the 
World for Instruction in all br. ranc moe, of usic, 
Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, Lan 
uages, and Tuning, with tenable Collateral 
fivantages and an nviting | home for 490 lady pupils. 
Next school year begins t. 8. For Calendar 
address FRANK HALE , Gen’] Manager, 
FRANKLIN Squars, Boston, Mass. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prot. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison 
A. M.D., , University of Pennayiv lvania; George W, 
Childs, proprietor Philadelphia Public Ledger ; and 
Postmaster-General John Wanamaker,refer stammer- 
ers to Philadelphia Institute. Refer also to Jobn D. 
Wattles gre ~& of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54- . to Edwin 8S. John- 
ston, Principal, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa, 


Baran STAMMERING INSTITUTE ana 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 

















Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
Ifyourstationer does not keep them,mention 7 he SundaySchoa 
Times, and send 16¢. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Com 
pany, "Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the mones. 
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TEACHING AND wm TEACHERS 


Dr. Trambull’s book, “Teaching and | 
| Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular | 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
Itis uy ~~ the best that bas yet cqpesges. or is 
ae ar,on this topic, and the thorough- 

Ay w which h this calls would be an unspeak- | 
i abie blessing to every school in the land.”— 
| The Christian Union. P | 


A book of 390 , bound in cloth roy 76 
< 5% inches. ce, $k00. For sale by J 
j 





} sellers, or mailed, ‘postpaid, by the Cablisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, —— Pa. 


DAADADABDASAADDAAAASAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
 RAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAD DAAAAAAA 
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In ovderia ng 9 ponda, ¢ or in n making inquiry cen- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 








107 State Street, eg i 

145 Tremont Street. Boston ; WRITE ? Quality superior. Price moderate. If 

7 Euclid Av., Cleveland your stationer does not keep them, send 
1 Race St.. Cincinnati, °. 6c. for samples. Samuel Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 


in The Sunday School Times. 








The Sunday y School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


